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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


‘ By AMELIA E. BARR, 
AvTHOR OF ‘Jan VEDDER’s WIFE,” “‘ THE Bow oF ORANGE Rison,” ‘IN SPITE OF HIMSELF,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI.—A HAPPY TRUCE. 


*€ Well, honour is the subject of my story ; 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of: this life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself.” 


** Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act, 
Of the imperial theme.” 
** This is the eve of Christmas, 
No sleep from night to morn ; 
The Virgin is in travail, 
At twelve will the Child be born.” 


ITIES have not only a certain physiog- 
nomy, they have also a decided mental 
and moral character, and a definite political 





tendency. There are good and bad cities, 
artistic and commercial cities, scholarly and | 
manufacturing cities, aristocratic and radical 
cities. San Antonio, in its political and 
social character, was a thoroughly radical | 
city. Its population, composed in a large | 
measure of adventurous units from various 
nationalities, had that fluid rather than 
fixed character which is susceptible to new 
ideas. For they were generally men who | 
had found the restraints of the centuries 
behind them to be intolerable, men to whom 
freedom was the grand ideal of life. | 

It may be easily understood that this | 
element in the population of San Antonio 
was a powerful one, and that a little of such | 
leaven would stir into activity a people who, 
beneath the crust of their formal piety, had | 
still something left of that pride and | 
adventurous spirit which distinguished the | 
Spain of Ferdinand and Isabel. | 

In fact, no city on the American continent | 
has such a bloody record as San Antonio. | 
From its settlement by the warlike monks | 
of 1692 to its final capture by the | 
Americans in 1886, it was well named the | 
“ City of the sword.”” The Comanche and | 
the white man fought around its walls their 
forty years’ battle forsupremacy. From 1810 
to 1821 its streets were constantly bloody 
with the fights between the Royalists and 
the Republicans, and the city and the citadel | 





fortunes and changes of war. Men were 
living who had seen the horrors of the auto 
da fe and the splendours of the vice-regal 
authority. Insurgent nobles, fighting priests, 
revolutionizing Americans, all sorts and 
conditions of men, all chances and changes 
of religious and military power had ruled 
it with a temporary absolutism during their 
generation. 

In the main there was a favourable 
feeling regarding its occupation by the 
Americans. The most lawless of them 
were law-abiding in comparison with any 
kind of victorious Mexicans. Americans 
protected private property, they honoured 
women, they observed the sanctity of every 
man’s home; “and as for being heretics, 
that was an affair for the saints and the 
priests, the comfortable benefits of the 
Holy Catholic Church had not been vouch- 
safed to all nations.” 

Political changes are favourable to re- 
ligious tolerance, and the priests themselves 
had been sensible of a great decrease in 
their influence during the pending struggle. 
Prominent Mexicans had given aid and 
comfort to the Americans in spite of their 
spiritual orders, and there were many men 
who, like Lopez Navarro, did not dare 
to go to confession because they would have 
been compelled to acknowledge themselves 
rebels. 

When the doctor, and Dare, and Luis 
reached the Plaza, the morning after the 
surrender, they found the city already astir. 
Thousands of women were in the churches 
saying masses for the dead, the men stood 
at their store doors, or sat smoking on their 
balconies, chatting with the passers-by, or 
watching the movements of the victorious 
army and the evacuation of the conquered 
one. 

Nearly all of the brave two hundred 
occupied the Plaza. They were still greatly 
excited by the miraculous ecstasy of victory ; 
but when soldiers in the death-pang rejoice 
under its influence, what wonder that the 











passed from one party to the other con- | living feel its intoxicating rapture? They 
tinually. And when it came to the question | talked and walked as if they already walked 
of Freedom and American domination, San | the streets of Mexico; all things seemed 
Antonio was, as it had ever been, the great | possible to them; the royalty of their 
Texan battlefield. | carriage, the authority in their faces gave 
Its citizens then were well used to the | dignity even to their deerskin clothing. Its 
XVITI—26 
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primitive character was its distinction, and 
the wearers looked like the demi-gods of the 
heroic stage of history. 

Lopez Navarro touched the doctor and 
directed his attention to them: ‘‘ Does the 
world, Sefior, contain the stuff to make their 
counterparts ?”’ 

“They are Americans, Navarro; and 
though there are a variety of Americans, 
they have only one opinion about submitting 
to tyrants—they won’t do it.” 

This was the conversation interrupted by 
Ortiz and the message he brought, and the 
doctor was thoroughly sobered by the events 
following. He was not inclined to believe, 
as the majority of the troops did, that 
Mexico was conquered; he expected that 
the Senora’s prediction would be verified, and 
the personal enmity which the priesthood 
felt to him induced a depressing sense of 
personal disaster. 

Nothing in the house or the city seemed 
inclined to settle. It took a few days to 
draw up the articles of capitulation and 
clear the town of General Cos and the 
Mexican troops; and he had no faith in 
their agreement to ‘retire from Texas, 
and never again carry arms against the 
Americans.”” He knew that they did not 
consider it any sin to make a “ mental re- 
servation”’ against a heretic; he was quite 
sure that if Cos met reinforcements he 
would have to be fought over again im- 
mediately. 

And amid these public cares and con- 
siderations he had serious private ones. 
The Senora was still under the control of 
Fray Ignatius; it required all the influence 
of his own personal presence and affection 
to break the spiritual captivity in which he 
held her. He knew that the priest had long 
been his enemy, he saw that Antonia was 
hated by him, he was in the shadow of a 
terror worse than death, that of a long, 
hopeless captivity; a dungeon and a con- 
vent might become to them a living grave, 
in which cruelty and despair would slowly 
gnaw life away. 

And yet, for a day or two, he resolved not 
to speak of his terror; the Senora was 
so happy in his presence, and she had such 
kind confidences to give him about her plans 
for her children’s future, that he could not 
bear to alarm her; and the children also 
were so full of youth’s enthusiasms and 
love’s sweet dreams. Till the last moment 
why should he awaken them? And as the 
strongest mental element in a home gives 
the tone to it, so Dare and Antonia, with 








the doctor behind them, gave to the Mexican 
household almost an American freedom of 
intercourse and community of pleasure. 

The Senora came into the parlour more 
frequently, and in her own apartments her 
children visited her with but slight ceremony, 
They discussed all together their future 
plans, they talked over a wonderful journey 
which they were to take in company to New 
Orleans, and Washington, and New York, 
and perhaps even to London and Paris—who 
could tell, if the Senora would be so good as 
to enjoy herself? They ate more together, 
they got into the habit of congregating about 
the same hearthstone; it was the Senora’s 
first real experience of domestic life. 

In about six days the Mexican forces left 
the city. The terms of surrender granted 
General Cos struck the Mexicans with a 
kind of wonder. They had fought with the 
express declaration that they would take no 
American prisoners, yet the Americans not 
only permitted Cos and his troops to leave 
under parole of honour, but gave them their 
arms and sufficient ammunition to protect 
themselves from the Indians on their 
journey home. They allowed them also all 
their private property, they furnished 
them with the provisions necessary to reach 
the Rio Grande, they took charge of their 
sick and wounded, they set all the Mexican 
prisoners at liberty—in short, so great was 
their generosity and courtesy that the 
Mexicans were unable to comprehend their 
motives. 

Even Lopez was troubled at it. ‘‘ Iassure 
you,” he said to Dr. Worth, ‘they will 
despise such civility, they will not believe in 
its sincerity; at this very blessed hour of 
God they are accusing the Americans of 
being afraid to press their advantage ; 
simply, you will have the fight to make 
over again; I say this because I know 
Santa Anna.” 

‘* Santa Anna is but a man, Lopez.” 

‘‘ Me perdonas! he is, however, a man 
who knows a trick more than the devil. 
One must be careful of a bull in front, of a 
mule behind, and of a monk and Santa Anna 
on all sides.’” At the word ‘“‘monk ” Lopez 
glanced significantly at a passing priest, and 
Dr. Worth saw that it was Fray Ignatius. 

‘‘He sprinkled the Mexican troops with 
holy water and blessed them as they left the 
city this morning; he has the ear of 
General Cos; he is not a man to offend, I 
assure you, doctor.” 

The doctor walked thoughtfully away. 
San Antonio was full of his friends, yet never 
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had he felt himself and his family to be in so | manner, his manliness and bravery, turned 
much danger. And the words of Lopez had | his wit into wisdom; the young fellows 


struck a responding chord in his own con- 
The careless bravery, the | 


sciousness. 
splendid generosity of his countrymen 
was at least premature ; he went through 
the city with observing eyes and saw 
much to trouble him. 

The gates of the Alamo were open. 
Crockett lounged upon his rifle in the 
Plaza, a little crowd was around him, 
and tke big Tennessean hunter was 


Ex 


‘*There were two men standing on its roof.” 


talking to them. Shouts of laughter, bravas 
of enthusiasm, answered the homely wit 
and stirring periods that had over and over 
“made room for Colonel Crockett,’’ both in 
the Tennessean Legislature and the United 
States Congress. His rifle seemed a part of 
him, a kind of third arm. His confident 


| around found in him their typical leader. 
The elegant James Bowie was sitting on 
the verandah 
== —— of the Vera- 
ge Mar aed mendi House, 
calmly smok- 
ing; his fair, 
handsome face, 
clear blue eyes, 
and mild man- 
ners gave no in- 
dication of the 
gigantic physi- 
cal strength, 
and tremendous 
coolness and 
courage of the 
man who never 
tolerated an 
enemy in his 
presence. 
Burleson and 
Travis were 
talking under 
the shade of a 
China tree, and 
there were 
little groups of 
American soldiers on 
every street. This was 

what he saw, and yet a 
terrible sense of insecurity 
oppressed him. 

The city, moreover, was 
not settling to its usual 
business, though there 
were many preparations for 
public and private enter- 
tainments. After passing 
Colonel Bowie, he met 

David Burnett; the shrewd 
statesman from New Jersey 
had a shadow upon his face. 
He stopped Dr. Worth and spoke 
frankly to him: “ We are in greater danger 
now than when we were under fire,’’ he 
said; ‘‘Santa Anna will come on us like 
a lion from the swellings of Jordan. I wish 
Houston knew our position as it really is. 
We must either have more men to defend 
this city, or we must blow up the Alamo and 
be ready to leave it at a moment’s notice.” 

‘‘ Why were such favourable terms given 
to General Cos and his troops? I cannot 
understand it.” 

“‘T will tell you an amazing fact. When 
| Cos ran up that white flag on the Alamo we 
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had not a single round of ammunition left; 
complaisance was necessary until Cos made 
over to us the Mexican arms, ammunition, 
property, and money.” 

Worth turned and looked at the fort. A 
great red flag, on which was the word 
T-E-X-A-S, floated from its battlements, 
and there were two men standing on its 
roof with their faces westward. 

“‘They are the look-outs,” said Burnett, 
“and we have scouts through the surround- 
ing country; but Santa Anna will come, 
when he comes, with tens of thousands.”’ 

‘* And there is a line where even the coolest 
courage and the most brilliant bravery suc- 
cumb to mere numbers, eh ?”’ 

“‘ That is what I mean, doctor.” 

‘* Where is Houston ?” 

‘‘On the Brazos, at the small town of 
Washington. The Council have established 
headquarters there.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
ringing of a little bell and the doleful sup- 
plications of a priest followed by a crowd of 
idle men and women. He was begging, 
‘*for the sake of the Holy Virgin,” alms to 
say masses for the soul of an unfortunate 
who had not left a paso for his burial. He 
droned on, and no one noticed him until 
James Bowie stretched his tall figure, 
sauntered up to the monk, and dropped a 
gold piece into his cap. He did not stay to 
hear the exclamations and the gracias, but, 
with steps that rang like metal upon metal, 
took his way to the Alamo. 

However, dangers postponed make the 
most timorous indifferent to them; and 
when General Cos did not return, and 
nothing was heard of Santa Anna, every one 
began to take up their ordinary life again. 
The temper of the Americans also encouraged 
this disposition. They were discovered 
neither to be bloodthirsty nor cannibals. 
It was even seen that they enjoyed the 
fandango and the monte tables, and that a 
proposition for a bull fight at Christmas was 
not opposed by them. 

And in spite of all anxieties there were 
many sweet and unusual pleasures in the 
Worth home. The discipline of the troops 
‘was so lenient that Dare and Luis, one or 
both, were generally there in the evenings ; 
their turns as scouts or watchmen at the 
Alamo only made more delightful the hours 
when they were exempted from these duties. 
As for the doctor, he had been released from 
all obligations but those pertaining to his 
profession, and Antonia noticed that he spent 
every hour he could spare with the Senora ; 





for some reason he appeared determined to 
strengthen his influence over her. 

On Christmas eve the old city was very 
gay. The churches were decorated, and 
splendidly dressed men and women passed 
in and out with smiles and congratulations. 
The fandangoes and the gambling houses 
were all open. From the huertas around 
great numbers of families had come to 
receive absolution and keep the Nativity. 
Their rich clothing and air of idleness gave 
a holiday feeling to the streets, noisy with 
the buzzing of the guitar, the metallic throb 
of the citara, the murmurs of voices, and the 
cries of the hawkers. Priests, Mexicans, 
Indians, and Americans touched each other 
on the narrow thoroughfares; but that in- 
describable feeling of good-will which comes 
with Christmas pervaded the atmosphere, 
and gave, even in the midst of war and 
danger, a sense of anticipated pleasure. 

At the Worth residence there was a house- 
hold feast. The Senora and her daughters 
were in full dress, they were waiting for the 
dear ones who had promised to join them at 
the Angelus. One by one the houses around 
were illuminated, parties of simple musicians 
began to pass each other continually—they 
were going to serenade the Blessed Mary all 
night long. As Antonia closed the balcony 
window half-a-dozen of these young boys 
passed the garden hedge, singing to the 
clicking of their castanets— 


‘*This is the eve of Christmas, 
No sleep from night to morn, 
The Virgin is in travail. 
At twelve will The Child be born.” 


Luis appeared at the same moment, he 
caught up the wild melody and came up the 
garden path singing it; Dare and the doctor 
followed him. It struck Antonia that they 
were talking of a change, or of something 
important; but there was no time for obser- 
vation. Isabel, radiant in crimson satin, with 
her white mantilla over her head, darted for- 
ward to meet Luis, and turned his song to 
the Virgin into a little adulation for herself ; 
Dare and the doctor took Antonia’s hands, 
and there was something in the silent clasp 
of each which made her heart tremble. 

But she was not one of those foolish 
women who inquire after misfortune; she 
could wait and let the evil news find her, 
and, by so doing, she won many a bright 
hour from the advancing shadows. The 
Senora was in unusual spirits. She 
had obtained a new  confessor—‘ a 
man of the most seraphic mind, 
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and, moreover, | 
so fortunate 
as to be con- 
nected with 


the house 
of Flores.” 
He had 


to her in 
the matter 
- Of penances, 
and had not 
set her re- 
ligious obliga- 
tions above her 
capacities; 
consequently, 
the Senora 
had laid 
aside her 
peniten- 
tial gar- 
ments; 

she was 

in full 
Castillian 
costume 
and looked 
very handsome. 
But Antonia, 


“Then he stood up... and 
struck the key-note.” 


‘who had been in New York during those 


years when she would otherwise have been 
learning how to wear a mantilla and use 
a fan, did not attempt such difficulties of 
the toilet; she knew that she would look 
unnatural in them, and she adhered to the 
American fashions of her day; but in a 
plain frock of dark satin, trimmed with 
minevar bands, she looked exceedingly noble 
and lovely. 

The meal was a very merry one, and after 
it Lopez Navarro joined the party, and they 
had music and dancing, and finally gathered 
round the fire to hear the singing of Luis. 
He knew a great many of the serenades, and 
as he sung of the Virgin and the Babe a 
sweeter peace, a more solemn joy, came to 
each heart; it was like bringing something 
of the bliss of heaven into the bliss of earth. 
The Senora’s eyes were full of tears, she 
slipped her hand into her husband’s, and 
looked at him with a face which asked, “do 
you not also feel the eternity of a true love ?”’ 

‘“‘ How sweet and wild are these serenades, 
Luis,” said Antonia; ‘I wonder who wrote 
them ?” 

“But then they were never written, my 
sister ; out of the hearts of lonely shepherds 
they came—or of women spinning in their 


been gentle | 





quiet houses—yes, even of soldiers in the 
strong places keeping their watch.” 

“That is the truth, Luis,” answered 
Isabel ; ‘and every Christmas when I was 
in the convent the Sisters made a serenade 
to the Virgin, or a seguidilla to our Blessed 
Lord. Very still are the Sisters, but when 
it comes to singing, I can assure you the 
angels might listen.” 

‘«« There is a seguidilla I hear everywhere,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘ and I never hear it without 
feeling the better for listening. It begins, 
‘ So noble a Lord.’”’ 

“That indeed!” cried Luis; ‘ who 
knows it not? It is the seguidilla to our 
Blessed Lord, written by the daughter of 
Lope de Vega, the holy Marcela Carpio. 
You know it, Senora ?”’ 

“‘ As I know my credo, Luis.” 

‘« And you, Isabel ?”’ 

‘« Since I was a little one, as high as my 
father’s knee; Rachela taught it to me.” 

** And you, Lopez ?”’ 

‘* That is sure, Luis.” 

“And I too,” said Antonia smiling. 
‘‘ Here is your mandoline, strike the chords, 
and we will all sing with you; my father 
will remember also.” And the doctor 
smiled an assent as the young man resigned 
Isabel’s hand with a kiss, and swept the 
strings in that sweetness and power which 
flows invisibly—but none the less surely— 
from the heart to the instrument. 

‘Tt is to my Blessed Lord and Redeemer 
I sing,” he said, bowing his head. Then he 
stood up and looked at his companions, and 
struck the key-note, when every one joined 
their voices with his in the wonderful little 
hymn— 

So noble a Lord, 

None serves in vain, 
For the pay of my love, 
Is my love’s sweet pain. 


In the place of caresses, 
Thou givest me woes, 

I kiss Thy Hands 

When I feel their blows. 


For in Thy chastening, 
Is joy and peace ; 

O Master and Lord ! 

Let Thy blows not cease. 


I die with longing 

Thy face to see ; 

And sweet is the anguish 
Of death to me. 


For because Thou lovest me, 
Lover of mine ; 

Death can but make me 
Utterly Thine ! 
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The doctor was the first to speak after the 
sweet triumph of the notes had died away. 
“Many a soul I have seen pass away 
whispering those verses,” he said; ‘‘ men 
and women and little children.” 

“The good Marcela in heaven has that 
for her joy,” answered Luis. 

Lopez rose while the holy influence still 
lingered. He kissed the hands of every one, 
and held the doctor's in his own until they 
reached the threshold. A more than usual 
farewell took place there, though there was 
only a few whispered words : 

‘“* Farewell, Lopez! I can trust you?” 

“Unto death.” 

‘« If we never meet again ?” 

* Still it will be farewell. 
God’s care.” 

Very slowly the doctor sauntered back to 
the parlour, like a man who has a heavy 
duty to do, and hardly knows how to begin 
it. ‘But I will tell Maria first,” he 
whispered, and then he opened the door and 
saw the Senora bidding her children good- 
night. 

‘‘ What a happy time we have had,’’ she 
was saying; ‘I shall never forget it. 
Indeed, my dears, you see how satisfactory 
it is to be religious. When we talk of the 
saints and the angels they come round us to 
listen to what we say; accordingly, we are 
full of peace and pleasure. I know that, 
because I heard Fray—I heard a very good 
man say so.” 

She smiled happily at her husband as she 
took his arm, and twice as they went slowly 
upstairs together she lifted her face for his 
kiss. Her gentleness and affection made it 
hard for him to speak; but there were words 
to be said that could be no longer delayed, 
and when he had closed the room door he 
took her hands in his and looked into her 
face with eyes that told her all. 

“You are going away, Roberto,” she 
whispered. 

“My love! yes! To-night—this very 
hour, I must go! Luis and Dare also. Do 
not weep, I entreat you! My heart is 
heavy, and your tears I cannot bear.”’ 

Then she answered with a noble com- 
posure: ‘‘I will give you smiles and kisses, 
my good Roberto, so true and kind; I will 
try to be worthy of you. Nay, but you must 
not weep, Roberto.” 

It was true; quite unconsciously the 
troubled husband and father was weeping. 

‘I fear to leave you, dear Maria, all is so 
uncertain ; I can only ask you two favours— 
if you will grant them, you will do all that 


Thou art in 








can be done to send me away with hope. 
Will you promise me to have nothing to 
do whatever with Fray Ignatius, and to 
resist every attempt he may make to induce 
you to go into a religious house of any 
kind ?”’ 

“«T promise you, Roberto; by my Mother’s 
Cross, I promise you!” 

‘“‘ Again, dear Maria, if you should be in 
any danger, promise me that you will do as 
Antonia and Lopez Navarro think wisest and 
best.”’ 

‘“‘ Go with God, my husband; go with God 
in a good hour; all you wish I will do.” 

He held her to his heart and kissed her, 
and she whispered amid her tender farewells 
to himself, messages to her sons, but 
especially to Juan. ‘‘ Will you see Juan ? 
If you do, tell him I repent. I send him a 
thousand blessings. Ah, the dear one, kiss 
him for me, Roberto ; tell him how much I 
love him, Roberto; how I sorrow because 
I was cross to him; my precious one, my 
good son, who always loved me so dearly!” 

At length Isabel came in to weep in her 
mother’s arms. ‘ Luis is going away,” she 
cried, The father felt a momentary keen 
pang of jealousy. ‘I am going also, Queri- 
dita,”’ he said mournfully. Then she threw 
her arms round his neck and bewailed her 
bad fortune: ‘If I were the Almighty God 
I would not give Love and then take it 
away,’’ she murmured; ‘I would give orders 
that the good people should always be happy; 
I would not let men like Santa Anna live, 
he is a measureless monster, and ought to go 
to purgatory, at the very least.” 

While the Senora soothed her complaining 
the doctor left. One troubled glance of a 
great love he cast backward from the door 
ere he closed it behind him, and then his 
countenance suddenly changed. Stern and 
strong it grew, with a glow of anger in the 
steel-blue eyes that gave an entirely new 
character to it. 

He called Antonia into his study, and 
talked with her of the crisis which was ap- 
proaching, and of the conduct of their affairs 
in it; he showed her the places in which his 
gold coin was hidden, he told her on whom 
to rely in any emergency. 

‘* We have sure information that General 
Urrea, with the vanguard of a large Mexican 
army, will be here next month ; Santa Anna 
will follow him quickly. You see the city 
must either be defended or our men must 
retreat. I am going to Houston with this 
dilemma, Luis and Dare will join Fannin at 
Goliad. Now, my dear child, you have my 
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“The beat of their horses’ 
hoofs gradually died away.” 





‘‘That is your only safety. I shall 
hear if the Americans desert the city, 
then I will send your brother Thomas, 
if by any possibility it can be done, to 
guard you to the Eastern settlements ; 
but I may not be able to do this— 
there may be no time—it cannot be 
depended upon; Lopez Navarro will 
help you all he can, and Ortiz—you 
may always rely on Ortiz.” 

“My father, I cannot trust Ortiz; 
every man is a master to a peon; he 
would mean to do kindly, but his 
cowardice might make him false.” 

‘“‘ Ortiz is no peon, he is a Mexican 
officer of high rank whom Santa Anna 
ordered to be shot. I saved his life. 
He wears the clothes of a peon—that is 
necessary—but he has the honour and 
gratitude of a gentleman beneath them. 
If necessary, trust Ortiz fully. One 
thing above all others remember—flight 
before a convent.” 

“Flight! yes, death before it! I 
promise you, father, when we meet 
again, you shall say, ‘well done, 
Antonia !’”’ 

It was now about midnight; they 
went back to the parlour; Luis and 
Dare sat by the dying fire, they were 
bent forward, close together over it, talk- 
ing in a low voice; they rose when the 
doctor spoke and silently kissed Antonia. 

“Tt will be a hard ride now,” said 
the doctor; and Dare answered me- 
chanically, ‘‘but we shall manage it.” 
He held Antonia’s hand, and she went 
with them to the rear of the house. 
Their horses were standing ready 
saddled, silently the men mounted, in 


place to fill; if Santa Anna takes possession | a moment they had passed the gate, and 


of San Antonio what will you do?” | the beat of their horses’ hoofs gradually 
“Tf we are not to be disturbed in any way died away. 


I will keep very quiet within our own home.” 


But all through the clear spaces of the 


“Tf Fray Ignatius attempts to interfere | sky the Christmas bells were ringing, and 


with you, what then?” 


the serenaders were musically telling each 


“T will fly from him, and take Isabel and | other— 


mi madre with me.” 





At twelve will The Child be born. 
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THE PARABLE OF HAGGAI. 


By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


HEN the Jews returned from their 


long captivity in Babylon, the first | 


public task to which they addressed them- 
selves was that of rebuilding the Temple ; 
for the Temple was the palace of their Divine 
King, and how could He come and dwell 
among them till they had built a House for 
Him? For a while they prosecuted this 
task with energy and goodwill: ‘They 
offered freely for the House of God, to set it 
up in its place.” But they were few, and 
poor, and weak. The fields round about 
Jerusalem, long desolate and untilled, had 
been overrun with weeds and thorns. The 
jungle had to be cleared off, the land to be 
ploughed and sown and tended. The city, 
too, was @ heap of dismantled and blackened 
stones; and amid the ruins they had to cut 
streets, to build and furnish homes for 
themselves. And there were many enemies. 
The barbarous and insolent Samaritans, 
with their Arabian allies, often plundered 
‘ their fields of the scanty harvests they had 
laboriously reared, or rode into their un- 
walled city to rob and burn and kill. The 
very seasons seemed to fight against them. 
Blight and mildew and hail smote all the 
. labour of their hands, in so much that, if 
they went to a stack of sheaves from which 
they hoped to get twenty measures of corn, 
when it was threshed it yielded no more 
than ten ; and when they went to a wine vat, 
thinking the grapes crushed in it would 
yield at least fifty measures of wine, they 
could draw from it no more than twenty 
(Hag. ii. 16-17). Within a few months of 
their arrival in Jerusalem they lost heart, 
and ceased from the work they had begun. 
The foundations of the Temple had been 
laid; blocks of stone had been carted from 
the quarries, and stacks of timber from the 
cedar forests of Lebanon; and then the 
builders left their unfinished task, not to 
resume it for fourteen years. 

We cannot be much surprised that men, 
the conditions of whose life were so hard 
and threatening, thought rather of them- 
selves and how they were to live than of 
God their King and how they might honour 
Him. We should have pitied rather than 
have blamed them had we not learned from 
the prophet (Chap. i. 4-11) that, hard as the 
times were, many of the Jews had not found 
them so hard but that they had contrived to 
build sumptuous houses, wainscoted with 








cedar, for themselves in the very years in 
which they suffered the Lord’s House to lie 
waste ; did we not also learn from him that 
the heavens would not have withheld their 
dew from them, nor the earth her fruit, had 
they been faithful to their task and mission. 
The fact was that, because all things did not 
at once go to their mind, they had begun to 
distrust God, to think it was vain to serve 
Him; and the calamities that fell on them 
were divine judgments on this sin—i.e., they 
were intended to correct it, to teach them 
their entire dependence on Him, to convince 
them that they could not thrive until 
He came to dwell among them and bless 
them. 

As they were slow to learn the lesson, as 
they had not learned it in fourteen years of 
want and misery, as they seemed insensible 
to the logie of events, God moved Haggai to 
put the lesson into words so simple and 
direct that they could not fail to apprehend 
it. In the second year of Darius (s.c. 520, 
the foundations of the Temple having been 
laid B.c. 584), when they were assembled to 
keep the Feast ef the New Moon, the 
prophet appeared among them to reprove 
them for their lack of faith and of public 
spirit, and to assure them that the cause of 
all their misery was that, while every one of 
them would “ run for his own house ”—.e., 
show the utmost eagerness to complete and 
adorn it—they suffered the House of God to 
lie waste. The occasion was admirably 
chosen; for at this Feast the Jews would 
ascend the hill of the Lord, they would 
meet within the foundations of the Temple, 
amid the piles of stones and the timber stacks 
which lay there weather-stained and unused, 
to offer a sacrifice on the altar. And as the 
prophet spoke they must have felt as though 
the very Temple itself had found a voice, 
and was pleading with them, as though the 
neglected beams and stones were crying out 
against them and charging them with their 
sin. Thus reinforced, the prophet did not 
pleadin vain. ‘They hearkened unto the voice 
of the Lord, and did according to the order of 
Haggai the prophet, since their God had 
sent him.’”” Once more they began to build ; 
they worked hard and zealously at the House 
of the Lord their God. 

But once more their zeal soon languished, 
and their hearts were clouded with care. 
Within a month of the Feast of the New 
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Moon they kept the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and this latter feast, as it celebrated the in- 
gathering of the fruits of the orchard and 
the vineyard, was, as the vintage usually is 
in wine-growing countries, a season of 
hilarity and mirth. Both the harvest and 
the vintage of this year, however, had been 
miserably scanty and disappointing. They 
had sown much and brought in little; they 
had eaten, but had not had enough; they 
had drunk, but had not been full. A blight 
seemed to have fallen on the grain and on the 
vines, on “all that the ground brought forth”’ 
and on “all the labour of their hands.’ As 
they gathered on the Temple hill to eat and 
drink and praise the Lord, instead of rising 
into a strengthening joy they brooded with 
an anxious and a weakening care over the piti- 
ful result of all their toils. As they ate their 
scanty food and drank the poor wine of the 
year, they sadly recalled the abundance 
which their fathers had enjoyed, and doubted 
whether God had not forgotten to be gracious 
unto them. The old men spoke of the 
former House, dilated on its magnificence, 
and predicted that, even if the present 
House should ever be completed, it would be 
as nothing to that. 

Once more, therefore, the Jews were in 
danger of yielding to despair, and desisting 
from a work which seemed worth but little 
even if it could be accomplished. To save 
them from despair Haggai speaks another 
word from the Lord to them. In effect he 
said (Chap. ii. 1-9)—‘‘ What though the 
House seemed as nothing in their eyes? 
The Word of the Lord was still with them, 
and the Spirit which gives life to the Word. 
How, then, should God have forgotten them, 
or have left off to be gracious to them, when 
He still spoke to them by prophets, and still 
put His Spirit into their hearts? What did 
it matter that the Temple was small if it was 
big enough to hold God? Was not a living 
spiritual Presence better than gold and silver? 
Nay, as they had God with them, would not 
even the silver and the gold come in due 
time?” Withthese bright wordsand such as 
these, the prophet brought back the glow of 
hope into their despondent hearts, and sent 
them to their work with rekindled courage 
and zeal. 

And now for two months in the busiest 
season of the year, when the fields had to be 
ploughed, and the seed sown, and the young 
vines planted, they laboured faithfully at the 
growing structure. By this fidelity they 
fitted themselves to receive a fresh assurance 
that, if they were true to God, He would be 





true to them. Possibly they were once more 
depressed in spirit and of a careful heart, and 
therefore needed such an assurance. For 
now that the seed was sown, there was no 
more corn in their granaries, the last harvest 
having been so scanty. Hungry times were 
upon them and before them, and hun 
men are apt to be hopeless, if not desperate, 
men. How could they tell but that the next 
harvest would be as poor and insufficient as 
those of recent years ? Once more, perhaps, 
they might toil and wait in vain, although 
they were building a House for their King. 

To these spoken, or unspoken, fears, 
Haggai replies : ‘‘ No, your deficient harvests 
were simply a punishment of your neglect of 
God and of His House ; now that the sin is at 
an end the punishment is also at an end” 
(Chap. ii. 14-19). This was the very 
assurance the Jews required in order that 
they might both bear the hardships of this 
hungry winter with patience and that they 
might build up the Temple with diligence. 
And, therefore, Haggai is not content with 
simply putting it into the most emphatic 
words he can command. In order to 
impress it still more deeply on their minds 
he sets them to enact and to consider 
the parable which forms the most striking 
and singular passage of his whole prophecy 
(Chap. ii. 11-13). 

He sends them twice to the priests to ask 
two separate questions of them. They are 
to ask, first—‘‘ Whether if a man should 
carry sacred flesh—i.e., the flesh of animals 
offered in sacrifice—in the skirt of his 
garment and should touch bread with his 
skirt, or pottage, or wine, or oil, or any kind 
of food, it would thereby be sanctified ?” 
The people go and put this question to the 
priests, and the priests, on due consideration 
and in strict accordance with the Mosaic 
law (Leviticus vi. 27), reply: ‘‘ No; the skirt 
of the garment which holds the sacred flesh 
is itself made sacred, but it does not hallow 
aught that it touches.’’ The people bring 
back the answer to Haggai, and he sends 
them to ask another question of the priests. 
They go, and now they ask: ‘‘ Whether a 
man, who has himself been defiled by contact 
with a dead body, defiles any and every kind 
of food he happens to touch,’ The priests 
consider, and then, still in full accordance 
with the law (Numbers xix. 22), they reply: 
‘‘ Yes; whatever he touches becomes thereby 
unclean.” The people bring back this 
answer also to Haggai, and no doubt they 
were eager to hear what he would make of 
the priestly decisions. As they went to the 
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priests they would be sure to discuss each of 
the questions and try to solve it for them- 
selves, and as they came back they would 
speculate on the motive of the prophet in 
sending them, and be all agog to learn in 
what way he would use the answers. 

The use he made of them was so simple and 
obvious that, in all probability, the people 
failed to anticipate it. What he wanted 
to impress on them was that they themselves 
were like both the men in his parable, instead 
of being as they had assumed, like only one 
of them, and that they had drawn a false in- 
ference from their resemblance tohim. Both 
the man who carried flesh from the altar in 
the skirt of his garment, and the man who 
had defiled himself by touching a corpse, 
were types, glasses in which they might see 
themselves. They, the Jews, were both holy 
and unholy, both clean and unclean, and 
their holiness did not sanctify all that they 
touched, while their uncleanness did infect 
all the labour of their hands. They were 
the elect people; to them pertained ‘“ the 
sonship and the Shekinah, and the cove- 
nants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises’; but 
they were chosen and exceptionally gifted, 
not for their own sakes alone, but that 
in them all the families of the earth 
might be blessed. In this sense they 
were holy unto the Lord; they carried 
a sacred deposit in their skirt; they were 
entrusted with the life and hope of the world. 
But from this high and sacrea calling they 
had drawn an illogical and misleading 
inference. They had assumed that, because 
they were called te bear and guard this sacred 
treasure, they would convey a sacred im- 
munity from harm to all they touched; that 
the seed they sowed and the trees they 
planted would thrive, and that they would 
gather in an abundance of corn and wine and 
oil. They had expected to prosper in their 
personal and national interests, simply 
because God had committed to their keeping 
the law of truth and the hope of redemption 
which were to become the common property 
of the human race, and that quite apart from 
their personal character and their fidelity to 
their trust. By comparing them to the man 
who carried sacred flesh in his skirt from 
the altar to the table, but did not therefore 
sanctify that against which his garment 
brushed, Haggai taught them that the 
election of God was not of itself any 
guarantee of prosperity, that it did not 
necessarily involve a blessing on all they 
did. Before they could hope to receive that 








blessing they must be true to their high 
calling and election, they must serve the 
God who had chosen them, and keep the 
law which He had entrusted to their hands. 
And they had not been true to Him, or to 
His law. They had lost their sanctity by 
the sins with which they had defiled them- 
selves, just as the cleanest Hebrew lost his 
purity the moment he touched a corpse. 
For the last fourteen years they had been 
forgetting God and their duty to Him ; they 
had let His House lie waste while they ran 
every man to build his own house, to pursue his 
own private and selfish interests. This moral 
uncleanness, which had worked and spread 
like an infection through the whole people, 
had taken visible and corrective form in the 
blight, and the mildew, and the hail which 
had destroyed their harvests. Themselves 
unclean, everything they touched became 
unclean, all the work of their hands, and 
even the very sacrifices they laid on the 
altar. Only as they put away this unclean- 
ness, only as they became pure by obedience, 
could they hope to gain the good of their 
election and privilege. They must cease to 
be like the man who had touched a corpse, 
before they could know the blessedness of 
the man who carried sacred flesh in the skirt 
of his garment. In fine, they must keep the 
law which they were to give to the world, 
before they could hope that all things would 
go well with them. 

Now here we have one of the secrets of the 
spiritual life in all ages. No one who has 
“‘set his heart on his ways,” no one who 
has thoughtfully considered himself, can fail 
to have discovered that there are at least 
two men in him, the inward man of the 
heart and the outward man of the senses ; 
and two laws, the law of his mind, which 
delights in the law of God, and the law of 
sin, which is written on his members. 
The experience of St. Paul (Romans vil. 14-24) 
is reflected in the consciousness of all who 
are trying to live a good life. Like him, and 
because of the same duality of nature, we 
often do that which we hate, and cannot do 
that which we approve ; the will is present 
with us but not the power to perform; the 
good we would, that we do not; and the evil 
we would not, that we do. 

We have made his discovery, I say—that 
two men, two laws, two powers, are at strife 
within us, and that it is because we are men 
of two minds that we are so unstable in our 
ways. And yet how commonly we forget the 
discovery. There is no one of us, I suppose, 
who does not at times bemoan himself thus: 
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“I try to be good and to do good, to 
remember God and to keep His command- 
ments, And many promises are made to the 
ood. Why, then, are not these promises 
fulfilled? .Why am I so wretched or so 
afflicted? Why do all my labours win so 
poor a reward? Why do I do nothing to 
purpose, not even the good I try to do? 
I reach no end at which I aim, or, if I do, 
it disappoints me. If I labour at any good 
work, no good comes of it. If I teach, few, 
if any, are the better for my teaching. If I 
sacrifice myself, my time, my money, my 
energies, my affections, my chances in life, 
to promote the welfare of others, they seem 
but little the better for it, and I win no 
thanks, no sympathy. IfI set myself to 
cultivate the virtues and graces of the 
spiritual life, I make no way; I remain as 
weak as ever; I am as easily overcome of 
evil; I am never safe.” 

Such language as this, varying with our 
varying moods, is familiar to most of us. 
But the moment we reflect on it, we see it is 
based on. a false assumption, on the 
assumption that we have ceased to be two 
men and have become one. We are like 
the Jews. Because we carry a sacred 
deposit and hope in our hearts we fancy that 
all will go well with us, that we shall reach 
our ends and rest in them. We forget that 
we are also like the man who had touched a 
corpse, that the infection of evil still cleaves 
to us. We reason as though we were 
already perfect, as though we could do the 
good we would, and not do the evil we hate ; 
as though we had possessed ourselves of the 
power to perform that which is good as well 
as to will it; as though the inward man of 
the heart had absorbed and transfigured the 
outward man of the flesh, and there were no 
law of sin in us counterworking the law of 





life. And, therefore, we need to bear Haggai’s 
parable in mind, or the truth it sets forth. 

God will, and does, do good to them that 
are good. Under His benign and righteous 
government, the righteous must and will 
flourish. But what are we that we should 
look for nothing but good at His hands ? 
Are we so true to our high calling, so complete 
in righteousness, that we can reasonably hope 
that whatsoever we do shall prosper? Do 
not the taints of evil and imperfection still 
cling to us? Is not our will still weak and 
erring ; and even when the will to do good is 
present with us, do we always find the power 
to perform? And if the infections of evil 
still pollute and weaken us, what better 
thing for us can God do than to send the 
sorrows that will purify us and give us 
health ? If we are so imperfect in goodness, 
what kinder thing can He do than expose us 
to the suffering which will make us perfect ? 

Our great hope in this inward strife is 
that of St. Paul. Only Christ Jesus can 
deliver us from the law of sin and death; 
only He can unite our hearts in the love of 
God, and give the victory to the man of the 
heart. When He is formed in us, when we 
fully know the power of His death and of His 
resurrection, when we are satisfied with His 
likeness, we shall be perfect in the Perfect 
Man, and shall no longer need the corrections 
of pain, and sorrow, and loss. Meantime, 
let this be our consolation: that all the 
trials we are called to endure, like the 
blight, and mildew, and hail, which smote 
the hopes of the Jews, are designed for our 
good, are meani to bring back our thoughts 
to the God we are too apt to forget, to 
constrain and enable us to keep the 
commandments we are too prone to break, 
and to make us perfect in the obedience in 
which we too commonly fail. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MANNERS MAKYTH MAN,” ETC. 
Part ITI. 


T is, of course, true that those who are 
healthy and happy ought to think of 
God quite as much as the sick and sorrowful, 
but this unfortunately they do not do, so 
it is in military hospitals that chaplains 
generally find most opportunities of useful- 
ness. 1 have had in my time a considerable 
amount of hospital experience, for, besides 
seeing the ordimary hospitals which are at 








every station and with which every chaplain 
isacquainted, I wasfornearly two years at the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, which is 
not only the largest military, but the largest 
hospital of any kind, as far as I know, in 
existence. It is the longest building in 
England, being a quarter of a mile and ten 
yards long. It can accommodate, without 
any alteration being made in present arrange- 
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ments, nine hundred and fifty patients; 
while, if necessity arose, as many as two 
thousand could be treated by turning the 
numerous offices and barrack rooms into 
wards. 

So merciful is God that He is willing to 
pardon all who repent, even though their 
repentance comes only at the eleventh hour, 
but how many people do repent at the 
eleventh hour? At Netley I saw a great 
number of men dying, but except in two 
instances I could not discover that any of 
them were the least concerned about their 
souls or what was to become of them after 
death. I believe that if people put off the 
consideration of religion to their last hour 
they do not think of it then; in nine cases 
out of ten the dying person is too weak to 
think of anything. Tired nature cares only 
for rest, and perhaps, as there is said to be, 
a sort of numbness which takes hold of an 
animal (Livingstone felt it when in the grip 
of a lion) falling into the clutches of a beast 
of prey, so by the arrangement of a merciful 
Providence the swoop of the last enemy may 
have a narcotic effect upon its victim. 
Mentioning my experience to a thoughtful 
but somewhat sceptical medical officer at 
Netley, he said, ‘‘I have seen hundreds of 
men dying, in peace and in war, and I never 
saw any of them in a funk unless some 
parson had got at them and put it into 
them.” I hope that my medical friend 
believed me when I assured him that it is 
not parsons, but sin that causes ‘‘ funk,” and 
that it is their business to take it away by 
pointing to a Saviour. 

One night at Netley I was sent for by a 
dying soldier. Having gone to his bedside 
he said, ‘I knew you before coming here, 
so you do not seem as strange to me as the 
other people in this place, and I want you to 
be with me.’’ Then, after some time, he 
held out his hand and said, “ Well, sir, I 
met you before at Gosport, and I shall meet 
you again in Heaven.” These were his last 
words. They were spoken as calmly and in 
@ manner as matter of fact as if he had 
only said, ‘‘I am going into the next ward.” 
T learned from that boy how peacefully an 
earnest Christian can die, though he talked 
little about religion and made no profession 
of fine feeling. 

Soldiers would better appreciate the 
chaplain’s visit to them in hospital if the 
pernicious notion that religion is only 
required in the hour of death were less pre- 
valent than it is among them. On one 
Occasion a man whom I asked if I would 








read to or pray for him answered, ‘‘ No, thank 
you, sir, 1 do not think it is as bad as that 


with me.” I told the man that I had 
learned from the doctors that his illness was 
not likely to prove fatal, so I thought he 
might like to thank God with me for 
bringing him safely through it. ‘If you 
were going to die immediately reading and 
praying would do you little good, but now 
that you are going to live they may be of 
use in helping you to put the life that has 
been spared to a good account.” The man 
seemed astonished that I should speak of 
religion as being something required to en- 
noble and sanctify this present all-important 
life, for he, it seems, had only thought of it 
as a graceful accompaniment of the act of 
dying. Another man betrayed the fact that 
he held the same erroneous opinion by 
saying aloud when I went near his bed, 
“Oh, here’s the parson, they all think that 
I’m going to kick out, but I shan’t this 
turn.” 


When the devil was sick the devil a saint would be, 
When the devil was well the devil a saint was he. 


I have been often reminded of this couplet 
in hospital, but never more forcibly than by 
the action of a man who, thinking that he 
was going to die, asked me to administer to 
him the Holy Communion on the following 
morning. I made all arrangements and had 
two persons provided to communicate with 
him. On going to the man punctually at 
the time appointed, I found that he had had 
a change for the better during the night and 
was pronounced by the doctors to be almost 
out of danger. With a lowering of his 
temperature came a lowering of his pious 
aspirations, for his religion was one of 
‘“‘funk.” He told me that as he was so 
much better he did not care to communicate, 
or, in other words, to take part in the 
eucharist or great thanksgiving service of 
our religion. Could the logic of ingratitude 
further go ? 

It is little wonder that soldiers should 
have wrong notions about religion, con- 
sidering that they share the ignorance of 
the Bible which so largely prevails even 
amongst intelligent people in our so-called 
Bible-loving country. The following instance 
of Biblical ignorance lately came under my 
notice. The healthiest part of Malta is 
Citt’i Vecchia—that is, old city. It was 
formerly the capital. In it there is a 
building once used by the Knights of Malta 
as a court house, but now turned into a 
sanitorium for the reception of sick soldiers 
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from all parts of the island. In one of the 
hospitals at Malta, a convalescent soldier 
told me last summer that on the following 
day he was going to be sent to Citté Vic— 
as they call it. ‘Oh, then,” I said, “you 
will be in the building which is situated 
on the spot where, according to tradition, 
stood the house of Publius who was the 
chief man of the island when St. Paul was 
shipwrecked three miles from there, and who 
entertained the shipwrecked people three 
days courteously.” To my astonishment, 
the man who was not without intelligence 
and who seemed to be rather fond of 
reading, said that he did not know anything 
about St. Paul’s shipwreck. He had heard 
of a man of that name, but that was all. 
I brought him a Bible, gave him the twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles to read, and advised 
him to go as soon he could to St. Paul’s 
Bay, where a monument would show him 
the exact spot at which the Apostle is said 
to have got to shore. He read the chapters 
and said that they greatly interested him, 
“but,” he continued, ‘I never paid any 
attention to these things before in the Bible 
for I always supposed that they were fables.” 
The fact that he was only three or four 
miles from the place of the shipwreck and 
that he was himself recovering from the 
same maladies—fever and dysentery—from 
which St. Paul healed the father of Publius : 
these things made him realise as he had 
never done before the historical truth of 
St. Luke’s narrative. There are people who 
are astonished when they find truth in the 
Bible, though they believe everything they 
read in any other book. 

But though some men may be frightened 
when a chaplain proposes to read to or pray 
with them, others will be surprised and 
indignant if he omit to do so. One of these 
latter said to me when I had just become a 
chaplain and had asked him timidly if he 
would like me to pray with him, ‘ Well, sir, 
I suppose I have a soul as well as other 
people.” The great thing is to make the 
men feel that you are interested in every- 
thing that concerns them and then they 
will expect you not to be indifferent to their 
eternal interests. 

At Netley I used to spend nearly all my 
winter evenings talking to the men as we 
sat at the fire in the different wards. Their 
conversation was most interesting. Many 
had come back from active service in the 
Soudan and in Burmah, and not a few 
were recovering from wounds. There were 














some very curious cases. One poor boy 
had all the fingers of one hand cut off, all 
on account of the Queen’s Jubilee. The 
connection is not very evident, but it is this. 
To impress the Burmese with the Jubilee, 
an amnesty was given to all of them who 
were in prison on a certain day. Some of 
them, instead of being grateful for their 
freedom, quite resented it; they had never 
been so well treated in their lives as in a 
prison under British management, so in 
order to get back again they resolved to 
commit a crime. Unfortunately for the 
drummer-boy, the: crime selected. was to tie 
him to a tree and cut off his fingers, 
Another curious case was that of a man 
who was shot in exactly the same place at 
the same time in both arms. The men used 
to show with pride bullets and pieces of 
broken bone that had been taken from them 
and the narrow escapes they had would fill 
an interesting chapter. - 

I cannot sufficiently praise the patience 
and resignation of most of these men, or 
their kindness to each other. One poor 
fellow.was confined to bed for three years 
with chronic rheumatism, during which 
time he could not move a member of his 
body. He used to tell me that he wished 
the doctors would let him die. He knew 
as well as any of us that he was kept alive 
only by the large amount of nourishment— 
fifteen shillings worth in the day—that was 
given to him. The men in the ward seemed 
to vie with each other who should be kindest 
to him. To one of them he left by will 
all his pay that had been accumulating 
during his illness. 

These poor fellows deserved any kindness 
that could be shown to them, so I tried to 
collect as much instructive and entertaining 
literature as I could for distribution among 
them. Having got from my friends all they 
had to give, I wrote to the editor of the 
Morning Post, saying that many wounded 
soldiers had come to Netley and that I 
would be much obliged to any persons who 
should send some cheerful and entertaining 
literature for them. The response to this 
letter was a bundle of tracts, the title of the 
first one of which was, ‘I shall go to hell,” 
and written across it were the words, ‘‘ For 
a melancholy friend.” This was not exactly 
the ‘‘ cheerful and entertaining ’’ literature 
asked for, so I wrote ‘gnother letter in 
the Morning Post describing the sort of 
reply that had come to my first letter. 
The humour of the public was touched, I 
got about three hundred letters from people 
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of all classes, two of the kindest and nicest 


being from servant girls. Sympathising 
with me for having received nothing more 


cheerful for my sick soldiers than the “I | 


shall go to hell” tracts, and promising to 
send something better; so many picture 
papers, magazines, and really nice books 
came that for a month or two the corporal 
who used to bring our letters had to get 
every day the assistance of two other 
soldiers to carry the parcels addressed to 


me. My office and quarters got almost 
filled with ‘cheerful and entertaining 
literature.”’ 


The Queen sent H.R.H. Princess Louise 
to visit these wounded soldiers from Burmah, 
and I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the kindness of her manner as she talked 
to one after another of them. She also inter- 
ested herself in the Christmas decorations 
which were being put up in the Chapel, and 
this reminds me of some of the efforts that 
were made to relieve a little the necessary 
sadness of our great palace of pain at the 
“merry season.” The young medical 
officers, about forty in number, who. were 
going through the Netley army- medical 
school, gave a concert to the patients, 


especially delighting them with their “ toy | 


symphony.” When I suggested to the 
Principal Medical Officer that the patients 
should get plum-pudding on Christmas Day, 
he said that he must draw a line at that: 
“Tf they are fit for plum-pudding they are 
fit to leave the hospital.”” His goodness of 
nature, however, made him compromise and 
allow the staff to subscribe and get up a big 
tea where there was no stint of plum-cake, 
which, let us hope, had not the bad effects 
apprehended from plum-pudding. Then 
there was carol-singing in the Chape] and 
the distribution of hundreds of Christmas 
letters kindly sent to me by a lady belonging 
to the pillow mission. 

On one occasion a staff officer was 
superintending the disembarkation of time- 
expired men, invalids, and other soldiers 
from a troop-ship which had just arrived at 
Portsmouth from India. The officer went 
up to a party of men who were drawn up on 
the jetty waiting for orders to proceed and 
asked them, ‘‘ Who are you, and what are 


you doing here?’’ ‘ Please, sir, we are the 
| lunatics!’ was the startling reply. These 
| lunatics were on their way to the military 
asylum at Netley, which is situated a short 
distance from the hospital. Here every 
Sunday morning I had a service, and I must 
say that never did I see a congregation better 
behaved or more attentive. If occasionally 
@ man would give an idiotic laugh a nudge 
from his neighbour would immediately 
quiet him. The orderlies used to tell me 
that they had very little trouble with the 
men, because those who were recovering or 
who were less mad kept the rest in check. 
Though the opinion of individual lunatics 
may not be of much value, the collective or 
public opinion of a lunatic asylum is most 
rational. It is a mistake to think that mad 
people are all equally mad, or that their 
affliction is uninterrupted. 

There is generally an officer or two, 
patients, in the officers’ quarters of the 
Netley asylum, and I used to walk about 
| with them in the grounds for hours without 
| perceiving anything very unusual in their 
| conversation, because I tried to keep them 
off the subject upon which they were 
'insane. The most difficult cases are those 
of men who have literally lost their minds 
and the religiously mad. There were some 
men whose minds had become a complete 
blank; they stared with utterly unintelli- 
gent eyes, and did not understand the 
simplest thing said to them. Why do 
people in general think that religion must 
necessarily be gloomy ? One officer used to 
read the Bible every moment of his time, 
and it was evident that too much thinking 
about religion had turned his head. The 
medical officer in charge of the case asked 
me not to go often to see him lest it would 
make him “more melancholy.” Of course 
this gentleman was quite justified if he 
thought that his patient’s mind required a 
rest from the consideration of religion, and 
that therefore even the sight of a parson 
would be injurious to him, but he could not 
have been sure that an attempt to sub- 
stitute true notions about religion, instead of 
the false ones that tormented him, would 
not have had the effect of making him less 
| rather than more melancholy. 











JUNE. 


HILDLIKE gladness comes with June, 
Comes with grass and flowers, 
Spreading leaves and birds in tune, 
Bright morns, long twilight hours. 
Showers upon the dusty road, 
Subtle scent of summer— < 
Chestnut shadows, deep and broad, < 
For every toil-worn comer. 
Affluent lilacs that perfume 
The gardens and adorn them ; a 





Snowy, lingering hawthorn bloom ; 
Gold of the laburnum. 


Hedgerow weeds and grasses rank, 
Hemlock, lords and ladies ; 

Stellaria, starring all the bank 
Pools where pink milk-maid is. 


Speedwell—summer sea as blue 
By summer breezes furrowed— 

Forget-me-nots, whose paler hue 
From summer sky is borrowed. 


And meadow-sweet, of all sweet smells 
The one the townsmen love ; 

And with their spikes of hanging bells 
The ranks of the foxglove. 


Then, as June is ripening fast, 
The wild rose crowns its glory, 
And, with the woodbine, ends at last 
The field-flowers’ yearly story. 


Summer days steal half the nights ; 
Night scarce yields to morning ; 
Golden twilight faintly lights 
The hours, till crimson dawning. 


Oh, gentle air of summer night ! 
Oh, stillness of sweet nature ! 
Oh, dim, mysterious, softened light 
With rest for every creature. 
* * * * 
The longest day must come, must pass, 
The mower’s arm is straining ; “ 
Before it falls the rippling grass— 
Once more the year is waning. 


The butter-cup and sorrel red, 
That mimic autumn glory, 

In sweet, long swaths lie brown and dead— 
All told, their bright, brief story. 


The corn-crake’s song no longer yields 
All day its quaint, strange pleasure, 

No more its notes from grassy fields 
The deep night-silence measure. 


Alas, our spring and summer joy 
With sadness mingles ever, 

Our joy comes back with keen alloy, 
So many loved come never. 












JOHN HUTTON. 
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TENNYSON’S TOUCH WITH 


By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


N the noble roll of illustrious disciples 
whom the bard of Rydal Mount has 
influenced to issues of the loftiest order, 
possibly no two men have studied our great 
poet of Nature to higher purpose than have 
the two great living masters we happily yet 
have with us, John Ruskin, the apostle of 
purity and the creator of perfect English 
prose, and Alfred Tennyson, the melodious 
singer of ‘‘ In Memoriam ” and the “ Idyls 
of the King.” Both have been dowered 
with— 

That inward eye 

Which is the biiss of solitude ; 
and to both have been given—and the grand 

results will be felt for all time 


The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream. 


Both have, to an intense degree, that divine 
faculty of looking Nature through and 


** Long mosses in the stream.” 





“*Tt was the deep midnoon.” 


NATURE. 









through, as it 
were, with gaze 
clear, reverent, and calm. To them her 
mystic chambers are open wide, and through 
her precious secrets they have been dowered 
with wisdom. In the deep surrounding 
mysteries of human existence they have 
ever felt— 
A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind’of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 


To the latter of these two great teachers, 
so far as his keenness of vision as regards 
the varied phases of Nature is concerned, 
and his exquisite sympathy with all her 
moods and changes, the scope of the present 
article will be directed. 
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It will be 
evident to the 
careful student 
of Tennyson 
that the poet 
was an 4rtist 
long before 
he became a 
singer. With 
perfect eye for 
beauty, grace, 
faultless _ bal- 
ance, and har- 
mony he set to 
work, and with 
elaboration 
and culture 
achieved verses 
which were as 
faultless in structure as the most exquisite 
mosaics, but lacking alike in music and in 
soul. The young poet wrote what he saw, 
and with an intensity and strength which 
showed that his vision of beauty was of no 
ordinary nature ; but the high poetic faculty 
for moulding that same vision into the music 
of melodious measures did not come on him 
with equally quick pace. 

That our great Victorian poet had the 
artistic faculty in the highest degree, and that 
he had subtle touch with Nature in all her 
tones and changes, even in his pre-poetic 
period, is sufficiently evidenced in his earliest 
poems, especially so in ‘ Recollections of the 
Arabian Nights” and “The Moated Grange.”’ 





**She saw the water-lily bloom.” 





“ And oft I heard the tender dove.” 





These two 
poems are alike 
suggestive of 
the walls of a 
picture gallery, 
the former over- 
taking frescoes 
expressing all 
the Oriental 
luxurious ease 
of Araby the 
Blest, while the 
latter displays 
one weird, dis- 
tressful scene, 
revealing open 
casement, 
trembling 
hands, and 
weary, tearful eyes, looking across the lonely 
wold, above which the last streaks of the 
hopeful twilight are fading before the 
solemn night. There is, perhaps, no 
literary etching in all the scope of our 
poetic pictures equal to this latter poem 
for intense, photographic minuteness. Two 
of the seven pictures may suffice to show 
the poet’s realistic power in this scene of 
pathetically quiet life— 


About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The cluster’d marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by, a poplar shook alway, 
All silver-green with gnarled bark : 
For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
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She only said, ‘‘ My life is dreary, 
PA... cometh not,” she said ; 
e said, ‘“‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” * 
* * * + - * * 
All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creak’d ; 
The blue fly sung in the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Or from the crevice peer’d about. 
Old faces glimmer’d thro’ the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without. 


She only said, ‘‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 

There is in every line of this poem an 
intense realistic power of portraiture. It 
is a picture of eerie desolation as seen and 
interpreted by a suffering soul. Yet in 
spite of all this there is nothing in it, 
if we except the passionless, swaying re- 
frain, to indicate the pathos of suffering, 
or the noble elements of sacrifice and love 
which compass human destinies. Tennyson, 
like a true artist, saw, and that ere he 
was long at work, this blemish in his 
poetic art. It is alike interesting and 
gratifying to note, too, that his entrance 
into a loftier region was attained without 
any sudden or harsh revolt. Hitherto 
he had depicted art in all its charms 
of grace, balance of form and curve, and 
complexions of colour and tone; in short, 
‘« the lust of the eye ”°—dominated, of course, 
by the severest rules of artistic purity—had 
up till this time commanded his dawning 
genius. Swiftly, though not abruptly, the 
poetic art became infused into the poet’s 
mind, and ere he had well entered into 





‘mentary on the artistic metamorphosis 
involved in Tennyson’s revolt from cold, 
artistic forms into the higher poetry of 
human life could not be found than in that 


idyl—*‘ The Lady of Shalott.’’ The true 
philosophy of this poem is to show the utter 
emptiness of the life of fancy, however fas- 
cinating, and the lofty power which must, 
soon or late, force any mind of clear intellect 
or high aims to leave such a visionary world 
and enter a life which, if compassed with 
self-sacrifice, is at least definite and real. 
The Lady of Shalott, for some mystic 
reason, is bound to find what knowledge she 
may desire of the outer world only through 
the reflective source of her magic glass. 
And here is an etching within the horizon 
of the vision which she does not see, but 
which she has reflected on her mirror— 
By the margin, willow-veil’d, 
Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses ; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d, 
Skimming down to Camelot : 
But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 
Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott ? 
There is here an exquisite touch of pathos 
as to her position, yet she copies all she sees 
faithfully into the mystic web on which her 
weary, nervous fingers ply— 
There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 


And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


The curse, it 
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can be easily 
concluded, is 
that if she 
looks away 
from the 
mystic re- 
flection ‘to 
the actual 
moving 
reality, she 
shall be in- 
volved in all 
the intense . 
elements of 

human exis- 
tence, inclu- 
ding passion, 





=, The Blackbird. 










transitory joy, suffering, and woe. The 
temptation is too strong for her, however, 
for as Sir Lancelot comes along on his 
prancing steed, she braves the curse— 


- the second phase of his 
poetic life he sang in such melodious measures 
that all literary England stood to listen in 
rapture and joy. A more perfect com- 
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She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room, 

She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She look’d down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide ; 

The mirror crack’d from side to side ; 

‘¢ The curse is come upon me !” cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 


She accepts her mystic, forlorn destiny— 


And down the river’s dim expanse— 
Like some bold seér in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance— 
With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Camelot, 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain and down she lay ; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 

The leaves upon her falling light— 

Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot : 

And as the boat-head wound along 

The willowy hills and fields among, 

They heard her singing her last song, 

The Lady of Shalott. 
Throughout the whole of this poem 
Tennyson’s pictorial power is most manifest ; 
in truth the richness of the workmanship is 
so superabundant in all its varied lines and 
phases that the spiritual principle is all but 
hidden. It is, nevertheless, a fragment of 
exquisite beauty, and although it is manifestly 
@ variation on ‘ Elaine,” it is worthy of an 
honourable place in the great Arthurian epic. 
But while Tennyson has been highly 

dowered with this faculty of grouping the 
most luxuriant riches of Nature together, it 
may be said with all critical fairness that if 
he has a fault in this feature of his poetic 
art, it is the Javishness which he has shown 
in his undoubted imaginative strength. In 
his first transition period his work can be 











**O swallow, swallow.” 


| definitely classified and placed on two 
distinct levels, according to the manner in 
which he has in the one case used his 
intense power of vision, and in the other the 
higher faculty of abstract thought, or the 
lofty strains of rich human feeling. 
‘«(@inone” need only be mentioned on the 
one side of this marked contrast, with 
‘* Ulysses’ and ‘“ Tithonus”’ on the other. 
In the former the pictorial settings, like 
calm, perfect mosaics, are exquisite. For 
richness in light and colour could any scene 
surpass this ?— 


It was the deep midnoon : one silvery cloud 
Had lost his way between the piney sides 

Of this long glen. Then to the bower they came, 
Naked they came to that smooth-swarded bower, 
And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 
Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 

Lotus and lilies : and a wind arose, 

And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 

This way and that, in many a wild festoon 

Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 

With bunch and berry and flower thro’ and thro’. 


All this is very beautiful, but it quickens 
not the human pulse with the wild warmth 
of daring deeds. In majestic contrast are 
the pictures from ‘ Ulysses”’ of the keen 
desire for new enterprise and adventure, 
controlled by clear vision and safe will— 


You and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 
Death closes all : but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 

. * * * * 

Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world, 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die, 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides ; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
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“Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet.” 





“The mill dam rushing down with noise.” 


Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


There is no uncertain sound here; it is as 
clear as the notes of the battle trumpet. 
Action, stateliness, and luminous reason are 
all present in those ringing words, which 
contain a picture worthy of the immortals of 
Homer. 

Possibly the most perfect, and what is 
likely to be the most enduring, form of 
Tennyson’s art is the ‘‘ Idyl.’’ In this form 
he has ever delighted from the earliest days 
of his poetic power, and on it he has 
bestowed, with exquisite results, his most 
consummate skill. What makes his idyls 
so perfect is his matchless faculty of giving 
an artistic setting and a harmonious com- 





pleteness to his pictures. 
“The Miller’s Daughter ” 
Gardener’s Daughter,’ furnish sufficent 
illustration of this. They are both stories 
told by old men: of their happy first love. 
They are both equal in idyllic sweetness. 
The first is filled with the fresh lyric beauty 
of Spring, while the second is rich with the 
luscious colouring and wealth of Summer. 
The former paints the glamourous fascination 
of the Arcadian world to a boy’s life, o’er 
which love has newly come ; the latter, the 
thrilling power and enduring strength of a 
grown man’s noble passion. In the former 
there are many dainty and charming 
etchings of the old mill, the mill weir, and 
the liquid sweep of its crystal water, of the 
kindly miller with his smile that— 
Seem’d half-within and half-without, 
And full of dealings with the world. 

Here is a delightful picture, as well as a 
reference to the dawning of love— 


And oft I heard the tender dove 
In firry woodlands making moan ; 
But ere I saw your eyes, my love, 
I had no motion of my own. 
For scarce my life with fancy play’d 
Before I dream’d that pleasant dream— 
Still hither thither idly sway’d 
Like those long mosses in the stream. 


Or from the bridge I lean’d to hear 
The mill dam rushing down with noise, 
And see the minnows everywhere 
In crystal eddies glance and poise, 
The tall flag-flowers where they sprung 
Below the range of stepping-stones, 
Or those three chestnuts near, that hung 
In masses thick with milky cones. 


His earliest idyls, 
and ‘ The 


Mark now the richer, fuller scene, a scene 
more developed in every way, and reflecting 
through all its wealth a deeper shade of 
love— 
All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal-bluwing wind, 


Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward. 


* * . * * 7 
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**The bliss of solitude.” 
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‘*He sings in his boat on the bay !” 


From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he near’d 
His happy home, theground. To left and right, 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 
The redcap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day. 


With the exception of his poem on ‘“ The 
Blackbird,’”” Tennyson has not directly 
celebrated any of the more popular birds, 
but his poems contain many allusions to 
them. The swallow is the central figure 
of one of his sweetest songs in ‘ The 
Princess ”"— 

O, swallow, swallow, if I could follow, and light 


Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves, 


There is an exquisite allusion to the ‘night- 
ingale in his ‘‘ In Memoriam ”— 
Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden thro’ the budded quicks, 


O, tell me where the senses mix, 
O, tell me where the passions meet. 


In the same poem we have the lark— 


Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drown’d in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 


And here is a fine conceit from ‘A Dream 
of Fair Women ”’— 
Then I heard 
A noise of someone coming thro’ the lawn, 
And singing clearer than the crested bird, 
That claps his wings at dawn. 


His allusions to Nature, both as to ordinary 
phases or to phenomena, show him to be the 





keenest of observers. He knew what he was 
| about when he wrote the line— 


The swamp, where hums the dropping snipe, 


and it was no languid or indifferent eye, but 
one with intense vision for the flashes of 
' Nature which inspired the lines in “The 
| Poet’s Song ”’— 
The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 

The snake slipt under a spray, 


The wild hawk stood with down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey. 





| Keenness of eye, as well as felicity of 
| expression is evident in the line— 


The landscape winking through the heat, 


and it was no passing glance which gathered 
this image— 

He has a solid base of temperament ; 

But as the waterlily starts and slides 


Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 
Tho’ anchor’d to the bottom, such is he. 


and here is a picture found by an artist’s 
happy eye— 
Arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 


As slopes a wild brook o’er’a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it. 


No poet since Shakespeare has excelled 
Tennyson in that strange power, spiritual as 
well as intellectual, of putting Nature under 
contribution in the way of shaping and 
giving complexion to the varied moods of 
human feeling. This power is found equally 
in his simplest lyrics, in his finest idyls, 
and often in some of the grandest of his 
passages in ‘‘In Memoriam,” and takes its 
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loftiest form when it is used to illustrate the 
sense of loss, or the anguish involved in 
human woe. Never was there a more 
melodiously-plaintive voice found for a dumb 
sorrow than in the sighing, swaying measures 
of that lyric of the homeless sea— 
Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea ! 


And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


This is no simple poem, although its 
setting is made up of the common objects of 
everyday life. It is a matchless threnody of 
infinite tenderness and affection, and touches 
the most subtle points of human destiny and 
love. Mark how the ceaseless wash of the 
sea on the chill, dead stones is used to 
prepare the mind for the feeling of utter 
helplessness with which the emotions of 
sorrow and loss break against lifeless con- 
ventionalism and cold, rigid forms of human 
speech. Then the poet extends his scene 


and multiplies his pictures—the children’s | 


laughter, the fisherman’s boatin the bay, and 
the passing sail—all for the purpose of con- 
trasting what is the living present with the 





‘The tender grace of a day that is dead.” 


a picture which has ever had a mystic 
fascination for everyone, the associations 
attaching to a distant ship, and the infinite 
possibilities on board as it goes on its lonely 
voyage to some far-off port—that strange 
fascinating feeling which gives to the passing 


ship a haunting personality. It may be 
remembered thatin one of the most beautiful 
passages in “‘ In Memoriam,”’ that in which he 
refers to the bringing home all that remained 
of his dead friend, Arthur Hallam, his 
imagination, like a faithful moaning dove, 
hovers over the ship, which is now enshrined 
in sacred sympathy on account of its precious 
burden; and the result is that we have some 
of the tenderest reveries which human devo- 
tion ever inspired— 
I hear the noise about thy keel ; 
I hear the bell struck in the night ; 


I see the cabin-window bright ; 
I see the sailor at the wheel. 


Keeping to the analogy of the dove in his 
images, he says :— 
Like her I go ; I cannot stay ; 
I leave this mortal ark behind, 


A weight of nerves without a mind, 
And leave the cliffs, and haste away. 


Then say I: ‘‘ Comes he thus, my friend ? 
Is this the end of all my care?” 
And circle moaning in the air: 

“Ts this the end? Is this the end?” 


Than these, and other passages in the same 
poem, there are no finer expressions of human 
sorrow within the scope of our literature. 

In one respect his ‘‘In Memoriam” 
surpasses all his other poems, in the 


| exquisite tone of his pictures from Nature. 
sorrowful dead past. Tennyson here refers to | The beauties of his earlier poems were marred 
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by the almost Oriental luxuriance of his 
colouring. Even in many of his poems of a 
later period his images were too strongly 
defined, while his colouring was too dazzling. 
Their brilliance was aggressive, and they 
were somewhat lacking in artistic repose. 
In ‘In Memoriam’”’ all is changed. The 
tribulation which worketh patience is the 
warp and woop of that wondrous web, and 
the pictures which are woven in it are alike 
peaceful, perfect, and pure. Here is an 
etching of a summer twilight as perfect as 
it is suggestive— . 
By night we linger’d on the lawn, 
For underfoot the herb was dry ; 


And genial warmth ; and o’er the sky 
The silver haze of summer drawn ; 


And calm that let the tapers burn 
Unwaving: not a cricket chirr’d : 
The brook alone far-off was heard, 

And on the board the fluttering urn : 


And bats went round in fragrant skies, 
And wheeled or lit the filmy shapes, 
That haunt the dusk, with ermine capes, 

And woolly breusts and beaded eyes ; 


While now we sang old songs that peal’d 
From knoll to knoll, where couch’d at ease, 
The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 

Laid their dark arms about the field. 












Here is a worthy companion-picture, that 
of a soul-inspiring odorous dawn. It comes 
from the soul of a true artist, beautiful, 
beneficent, and calm, as if borne on the 
wings of a dove— 


Till now the doubtful dusk reveal’d 
The knoll once more where, couch’d at ease, 
The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field : 













re : oS 
And, suck’d from out the distant gloom, 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 


The large leaves of the sycamore, 
And fiuctuate all the still perfume, 
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And gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 

The lilies to and fro, and said 


“The dawn, the dawn,” and died away ; 
And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 
To broaden into boundless day. 
We think it would be hard to find, within 
the scope of our poetic literature, any 
passages which could surpass these in the 
way of compassing the dearest secrets of 
Nature, joined with the power of telling us 
those secrets in melodious music, a music 
which brings with it enlightenment, rapture, 
and peace. 

It does not lie within the scope of this 
article to enter into the wondrous spiritual 
subtleties of ‘“‘In Memoriam,” through 
which the poet ascends, as if by a golden 
stair, from the darkest depths of anguish 
to the shining heights of triumphant hope 
and everlasting joy. Nor are we here 
entitled to analyse his other grand, and 
in some respects, nobler poem, that greatest 
epic in all modern literature, ‘The Idyls 
of the King.” The aims and compass of 
these poems lie, as we all know, in the 
workings and issues of the inner life, and in 
the mystic, awful possibilities involved in 
human destinies. It may be well, however, 


to remind the reader that in his “In 
Memoriam” there are countless gems of 
Nature scattered through its saddest lines 
like emeralds and sapphires shining amidst 
the trappings of death; and that amidst 
some of the most heroic and tragic scenes 
of his Arthurian idyls there comes an image 
from Nature, bright as a star seen through 
a rift in the storm-cloud; and often a 
melodious line which sounds like a song of 
heaven sung over the realms of eternal 
gloom. Our purpose, however, will have 
been, in some measure, accomplished, if it 
has been shown that Tennyson is able, in 
his winning love and higher wisdom, to lead 
us into that enchanted land where we are 
able to touch with reverent finger the hem 
of Nature’s garment, be healed thereby, and 
thank its wondrous creator. Tennyson 
owes the depth of his penetration into the 
| mysterious, the divine nature, to his deep 
'sense of the spiritual world. And if we 
walk in our quest with his soul and clear 
| vision, we shall find in Nature a new inter- 
| pretation, both in sight and sound, and will 
be able to see the introspective beauty of 
| Wordsworth’s lines— 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
| Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 





WHEN THE CHILDREN ARE AT REST. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


, 


HEN the household cares are over, 
And the quiet zephyrs pass 

Through the crimson heads of clover 

And the daisies in the grass ; 
Then the mother’s busy fingers 

Do their silent labour best, 
Toiling fast while daylight lingers 

And the children are at rest. 


In the sunny hours of morning 
She had other work to do, 
Softly chiding, gently warning, 
Watching all the noontide through ; 
Love and strife and pain and pleasure, 
Crowd within one little nest, 
Mother hearts can find no leisure 
Till the children are at rest. 


While we sleep the father waketh, 
Working, watching for us all, 
In His mighty hands He taketh 
All the tasks that we let fall; 
We have wrangled, toiled, and striven 
Through a long and weary day, 
Lo! we rest, and help is given, 
And the pain is soothed away. 


He who loves us will not slumber 
While our feeble hands are still, 
Blessings that we cannot number 
All the hours of darkness fill, 
Till the broken links are mended, 
And the worst becomes the best, 
And the toilsome task is ended 











While His children are at rest. 











LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘*OccUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ‘“‘THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XV.—CLEMENTINA KERR’S 
CONSIDERATIONS, 


F course, Clementina Kerr found that 
Lewis Crawford needed no convincing 
of the advantages of the opening she had 
found for him. Indeed, the young man 
felt that she had conferred on him a benefit 
for which he would owe her a life long debt, 
little though he dreamed that her share in 
it was anything beyond a prompt exertion of 
her influence with an old professional friend 
who chanced to have a vacancy in his office. 
Clementina had had plenty of experiences 
which made her aware of considerable 
significance in young Crawford’s brief, 
simple thanks, given with a light in his 
eyes and a tremor on his lips. She had 
often received gushes of gratitude, and knew 
exactly their value, or rather, want of value. 
And her help had frequently met with a 
sort of stubborn resentment, which for a 
time she had mistaken for ‘‘ the wrong side 
of stout sincerity,” but had long ago dis- 
covered to be made of the same shoddy as 
the gushes. Such is rendered by the people 
who tell one they can only consent to 
receive one’s gift as a loan, which quirk spares 
them any sense of obligation, while it leaves 
one unable to give reminders of repayment 
of that which one originally tendered as a 
free-will offering ! 

Lewis Crawford did not say to Miss Kerr, 
“Now I shall be able the sooner to repay 
what I owe you.” But Clementina was not 
disappointed in this, for she read the thought 
in his face. Of course, she cared for 
repayment for his own sake alone. And 
Clementina had long since learned to expect 
repayment only from those who say very 
little about it, till they bring it to one in 
their hand, and then generally reinforce it 
by such overflowing measure of love or 
largesse, or both, that one shamefacedly 
understands what the poet meant when he 
wrote of ‘‘the gratitude of men” that had 
‘‘ often left him mourning.” She had come 
across one or two such instances in the days 
when repayment had been practically very 
important to her, and when in her arid 
desert of bitter family experience the well- 
springing of honest gratitude had been even 
more important still. She knew that the 
honesty and the kindliness of those two or 








three had kept her heart open when it was 
ready to close with disappointment and 
disgust. They had not been people who 
could come very far into her life. One was 
an old charwoman, who could scarcely read 
or write ; another, a Scotch labourer on his 
deathbed ; and the third, a young teacher 
who soon emigrated to New Zealand. Miss 
Kerr had often felt that if she had been 
offered King Solomon’s choice she would 
have asked that she might get, not wealth, or 
power, or even wisdom, but a chance of 
serving some true and gentle nature, which 
would not spurn or bite the hand held out to 
help it, and which, if Fate placed it within 
her sphere, might be allowed to linger there 
awhile. It was an old longing of Clementina’s. 
Years ago it had got into her prayers. But 
she had given it up for some time now, and 
had resolutely restrained her lips and 
striven to school her heart to that one 
petition, which is so small, because after all 
it is the seed of all things good—* Thy will 
be done.” 

Feeling assured that young Crawford could 
have no suspicion that the help she had 
rendered him was of that nature which the 
world, who can only reckon by its own 
coinage, calls ‘‘a real obligation,’’ she found 
it quite easy to proffer to his mother those 
little gifts and kindnesses which might pass 
naturally enough from a lonely and fairly 
prosperous working woman to another who 
was an invalid and a stranger. 

Lewis was now absent from his mother for 
about seven hours daily, but he could 
return punctually in the gloaming, to that 
poor soul’s great delight. And Clementina 
Kerr constantly walked over in the after- 
noons, seldom going empty-handed, though 
her gifts might be often of the simplest 
nature—now a flower, now a few bananas, 
then the loan of a lamp of her own, giving 
more light and less smell than the one in 
the Crawfords’ own possession, or of a 
reclining chair of peculiarly comfortable 
construction. Even when she resolved to 
provide a light, warm, cheery dressing-gown 
for the sick woman, she went about the 
matter with the wisdom of the serpent. By 
that time—it was not so very long—she had 
been made free of the Crawfords’ tiny ward- 
robe, with whose manifold darnings and 
repairings the poor foreign mother’s weary 
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fingers could no longer cope. There she 
found afew yards of thin, coarse, Turkey rep 
cotton which had already been washed once or 
twice. Next day she brought down on her 
arm a gorgeous old Paisley shawl, once the 
property of a forgotten great aunt. ‘‘ With 
their own Turkey red for a lining this would 
make such a comfortable garment, and it 
was such a blessing to get old-fashioned 
things put out of the way into some use.” 
“Tt would be much nicer with a little 
wadding, and cotton wadding was very cheap.” 
She actually let Lewis Crawford go to a 
shop and get some, and pay the few pence 
for it out of his own wage ! 

She made up the garment in Mrs. 
Crawford’sownroom. This was ‘‘ so handy 
for trying on.” It certainly gave her some 
ostensible reason for lingering there, 
for the poor Tahitian had very little 
“conversation,” possibly because her expe- 
riences, her woes, and her feelings could 
find no suitable vocabulary in the foreign 
tongue in which she had hitherto said so 
little about them. 

Miss Kerr showed her work to Lewis him- 
self with great pride—did he not know 
exactly what it had cost ?—just the few 
pence he had paid for the wadding! It was 
a genuine pride in her, with her own nobly 
thrifty ways, quite different from the insolent 
exultation of the rich vulgarian who boasts of 
the cheapness of her. gifts and charities, 
never reckoning in their cost the reckless 
“cabbing ” with which she has collected her 
bargains! And all the while, though Lewis 
knew that whenever Miss Kerr came she 
made his mother take a quantity of jelly out 
of a little pot she carried in her bag and 
never left behind her, he fancied this was only 
some wholesome home-made nourishment, 
and never dreamed it was a costly viand, 
almost sufficient to sustain the invalid’s 
strength without any other food. 

And yet though Clementina Kerr knew 
that the wealth she had hitherto left untouched 
must be drawn upon for the salary she had 
provided for the youth, this queer woman 
could not bear that her little neighbourly 
gifts and kindnesses to people to whom she 
felt so strongly attracted should be also 
derived from a source which really cost her 
nothing. She felt half unconsciously that a 
giver should put more of himself into his gift 
than the hand with which he opens a 
purse which was not filled by his own labour. 
Besides, she had a curious feeling, partly 
personal pride, but possibly half a protest 
against an undue usurpation of the power 





of ‘benevolence’ on the part of mere 
wealth. There were some things which she 
wanted to feel she could still have done had 
she remained in the position which she 
accepted as truly her own—the position 
of a hardworking and not too successful 
artist. 

So now she forewent two or three little 
personal luxuries which she had promised 
herself out of that income ‘of her very own,” 
far within which she was resolved always to 
keep her personal expenditure. Her winter 
cloak would serve another season. There 
were one or two costly books for which she 
could wait a little longer. Nay, as she was 
about to enter a mercer’s shop to buy her- 
self a new pair of gloves, she paused, went 
home, and mended up her old ones. 

This may seem ridiculous to other people. 
It seemed a little queer even to Clementina 
herself. She enquired very carefully into 
her own heart to see whether the feeling did 
spring wholly from a personal pride, in 
which case she would have promptly 
thwarted it; but she could not honestly 
convict it. It seemed rather an instinctive 
¢clinging to the neighbourly joy of simple 
sharing—an instinctive recognition that this 
kept her relations with the Crawfords right, 
mainly for her own sake. Why! if she had 
availed herself of the prerogatives of wealth 
she could never have known these people. 
She would not have encountered Lewis, 
except, perhaps, as she might have looked 
from a first-class carriage and seen him 
dragged ignominiously forth as a common 
felon. Itis only those who live with the poor 
as the poor who can ever know the truth— 
for good or for evil—about them. It is only 
such, with their own manifold struggles and 
self-denials, who should venture to give advice 
or reproof. How should one who has just 
bought a half-guinea box of chocolate creams 
dare to cavil at the hardworking washer- 
woman’s surreptitious glass of gin, or the 
honest serving maid’s foolish furtive feather. 
And yet how well a kindly warning might 
come from a gentlewoman who limits her 
own afternoon tea, and buys her dresses 
with a strict view to pure beauty and good 
service. Must rich people use their riches 
to choke up their own lives? Must they, 
because they are rich, surrender the very 
virtues and habits which tend to bring out 
what is most original and picturesque in 
human character ? Cannot they keep their 
wealth quite apart from themselves, a small 
treasury of God upon which they can draw 
with their own hands as the poor themselves 
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can draw upon His great treasuries by their 
faith ? 

It is a curious fact that those who have 
once lived in the region of clever contri- 
vances, triumphant economies, and all the 
urgent innocent little realities of life, can 
never be quite happy in any atmosphere less 
bracing! Better these, even with their too 
frequent companion Care, than any amount 
of ease, assurance, and luxury without 
them. Sometimes the restless rich man 
does not know what he misses. He may 
prate vaguely about “rural retirement,” 
envy ‘‘a peaceful cottage,” and talk of 
cultivating one’s own fields, and yet he goes 
out and buys himself another Turkey carpet 
or a case of costly wine, or hires an additional 
servant. Or he may be like Clementina 
Kerr, often conscious during the later and 
more prosperous years of her own professional 
life that she was the duller for lack of some 
of the more vivid elements of ler earlier and 
harder struggles. Must these be forfeited by 
people as they grow “ better off”? To her 
it had almost seemed so, while her own 
independence was still to secure, and she 
had to progress towards it in ways hampered + 
by all sorts of restrictions imposed by other 
people. But now, might not these be the 
very luxuries which her new wealth and 
leisure might procure for her ? 

Clementina knew all that is meant in that 
proverb of Solomon : ‘* Much food is in the 
tillage of the poor.”” She knew how much 
healthy life and skill, and honest wit and joy 
can be got out of every shilling. Is there 
any law of Nature why twenty times as much 
should not be got out of twenty shillings ? 
why a million times as much should not be 
got out of a million shillings? It is not 
every rich person who has had the training 
which entitles him to ask these searching 
questions, but from those to whom God has 
given it, He will certainly require effort 
towards the solution of these problems. 

Clementina’s mind was full of their 
consideration during those wan autumn 
days, fading into winter, when she went so 
often to and fro between her own apartments 
and the Crawfords’ lodging. 

That yoke which we know is good to be 
borne in youth, she had borne not only in 
youth, but till she was nigh fifty years old. 

She had held her own will under, seeking 
nothing but to fulfil duty after duty imposed 
on her by hard circumstances not within her 
own control, circumstances bred of the wrong 
thinking and doing of others. Of course, amid 





these stern conditions, her will, pruned and 





often cut down to its very root, had grown 
strong and vigorous. Now, at last, she 
found herself set free from the hard bondage 
in which she had been made to serve—free 
to do, no longer what was best ‘‘ under the 
circumstances,’’ but what seemed right in 
the sight of God. 

She had earned money for those who 
would earn none for themselves, she had 
picked up each burden as everybody else 
threw it down, she had scattered pearls of 
counsel and suggestion before those who 
had trampled them under foot. At best she 
had sown good seed on unreclaimed ground, 
whereon the thorns of this world’s cares, 
and riches, and pleasures had soon sprung 
up and choked it. 

Poor Clementina! She dreamed some- 
times of veices which, professing gratitude 
one day, had given only gibe and taunt on the 
next. And in those dreams the gratitude 
and the gibes mingled in so strange a 
juxtaposition that it might have startled 
even the insane souls from whom they had 
originally issued. 

With a passionate love of justice—indeed, 
it was the strongest passion in her, as if 
ever must be, in those with whom Love, 
divine and human, reigns supreme—her lot 
had been thrown among those who knew no 
law but their own lusts, who held their 
balances crooked, could not see the thing 
that is equal, and hit out wildly at aught 
that strove to rectify their vision. 

Sentimental women, themselves deeply 
injured by any chance domestic ruffle of 
their own luxury, had often wondered at her 
‘‘hardness”’ because she did not glorify 
herself by profession of a cheap verbal 
forgiveness for unrepentant sinners who had 
wrecked the lives of some for whom she 
would have poured forth her heart’s blood. 
Clementina had learned to shrink from the 
ordinary woman of society—almost, she 
feared, to hate her, as a thing at the root 
of many of society’s bitterest wrongs. 

Among it all she had had her own 
exquisite love story. Her ideal of love had 
always been so high that she scarcely under- 
stood how specially exquisite that story was, 
till advancing life gave her many an insight 
into the coarse materialism and fleeting 
delights which make up too much that passes 
for love. Yet now that she fully realised 
what God had vouchsafed to her in her 
exquisite romance, there remained for her 
human heart this pang, that had the 
world been worthy of it, it need not have 
passed so soon out of sight in the grave. 
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There were summer days when the slant of 
a sunbeam among the trees would startle 
tears into Clementina’s eyes, bright and 
keen as they remained. And yet since that 
great loss how much had befallen her which 
she rejoiced that her lover’s eyes had not 
seen, or had seen but through that new 
spiritual medium in which all things stand 
transfigured. 

It was so new, so delightful, to feel her- 
self at last able to give forth strength in 
cheering, in supporting, in inspiring, instead 
of in reproof and check and combat. 

So she trotted to and fro, ‘‘ an ugly little 
old maid,” as she called herself, and perhaps 
few would have contradicted her. She had 
a good laugh once, because leading an old 
blind woman across a crowded thoroughfare, 
the dame, misled by something in the touch 
of her hand and the tone of her voice, which 
was always so tender to the old or poor or 
broken down, expressed her gratitude in these 
words— 

‘Thank you, my pretty dear.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—A DOWNHILL PATH. 


TuerE are neighbourhoods in London 
which might be in a different land from the 
sombre and decayed quietude, which was the 
best feature of the district where Miss 
Clementina Kerr and Mary Olrig dwelt 
unwittingly beneath one roof, and almost in 
a different world from the struggling poverty 
and daily tragedy of dim places such as that 
where the Crawfords lived. The mileage and 
the millionage of the great city may indeed 
lie in these latter, but it is not of them that 
thoughtless strangers think when they turn 
their eyes to London, though they never 
cease to haunt the hearts of those who have 
once fathomed their depths. But for most 
visitors to London, as for many of its 
inhabitants, ‘“‘ London” means but its 
palaces and parks, and the boulevards and 
promenades and galleries and theatres which 
radiate from them. 

Yet even within that charmed circle there 
are infinite varieties both of rank and 
revenue. Among many who, from their 
own point of view, “‘ must” live among the 
costly amenities of St. James’s or Mayfair, 
‘are some whose incomes would be narrow 
even in Islington or Camberwell. Mr. 
Robert Bethune might be scarcely one of 
these, yet it had required a good deal of 
family discussion and of Miss Lucy’s clever 
Management to devise how his income could 
do all that was required of it. After the 
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expenses of the high-class club to which he 
must belong, the charges for the decent 
hack which he must have for Rotten Row, 
the prices of a fashionable tailor, and the 
margin which must be left for cabs and 
stalls at the opera, there was not much left 
for the plebeian necessities of food and 
lodgment ! 

Miss Lucy had bethought herself of 
taking counsel with a certain Highland 
chieftain, landless now, who lived as a 
fashionable bachelor in London, save when 
he wandered northward in the shooting 
season. The McKelvie of that Ilk would 
not see fifty again, and being believed to be 
quite established in his single state was 
promoted to be the general confidant and 
adviser of ladies of similar disposition. He 
talked alittle sentiment with them, inveighed 
against Radical politics, was shrewd over 
their little investments, and painstaking 
with their deeds and documents. The 
widows consulted him over their boys’ 
education, the maiden ladies were guided 
by him in the matter of horses and wines. 

How he had earned this position of oracle 
nobody could have told. He had not even 
that dear-bought experience of his own 
blunders, which qualifies some men for the 
part of adviser. For it was not he who had 
lost the lands of the McKelvies, his fore- 
fathers had done that for him; he had not 
been wild; he did not even pretend to be 
good ; he had no friends; he had no duties; he 
was responsible for nothing; he had done 
nothing, .except manipulate the last poor 
residue of the McKelvie finances so that his 
dress coats should not fail and his club 
subscription should be sure. 

Did Miss Lucy Bethune think such a life 
a success, that she should seek its guidance 
for her brother? So searching a question 
would never have occurred to her. The man 
was the McKelvie, and had lived as the 
McKelvie. on very narrow means. Rab 
Bethune was the future laird of Bethune, 
and he also had to support that character on 
very narrow means. That was enough for 
Lucy Bethune, who looked only down that 
arid vista of life which is visible between the 
black boundaries of Pride and Poverty. 

The McKelvie had instantly a course to 
recommend. He never failed in this respect. 
He knew a house that would exactly suit 
Miss Bethune’s brother. It was within 
five minutes’ walk of all the clubs—within 
five minutes’ walk of St. James’s Palace 
itself. The house was kept by a duke’s 
ex-butler, who had married her grace’s 
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maid. Miss Bethune could understand that 
everything was quite comme-il-faut. There 
were only three sets of apartments in the 
house. And the McKelvie believed the 
parlours were disengaged at the time he was 
speaking, since he knew their late occupant, 
Viscount’s Crogstone’s younger brother, had 
just gone on the Continent. If Miss Bethune 
and Mr. Rab pleased, the McKelvie would 
write at once and make all enquiries. 

Lucy Bethune was grateful in her 
dignified way. The McKelvie understood 
so sympathetically and took so much for 
granted, that she was spared all painful 
explicitness about economy. And so Rab 
Bethune’s rooms were duly engaged in 
Courtly Street, St. James’s—a good 
address, and becoming to a young man in 
society, who was to be the confidential 
secretary of a rising political peer. 

What mattered it that Courtly Street was 
but a narrow cul-de-sac, opening from a 
thoroughfare scarcely wider? Everybody 
who was anybody knew that cramped rooms 
even in Courtly Street were worth as much 
as a snug villa in Hampstead, aye, though 
those rooms might be over a shop. And 
Rab was domiciled in a private house—in 
truth, the only private house in Courtly 
Street—the space whereon it was built 
having been too small for anything else, so 
that it stood between two shops like a thin 
gentleman squeezed between two jolly 
burghers. But the shops themselves were 
genteel shops, the one a dressing-case 
maker’s and the other a saddler’s, and the 
lodgings above them were occupied respec- 
tively by a foreign noble and a Radical M.P. 
As for Rab Bethune’s front view, his parlour 
window looked out on a tavern with a very 
wide frontage, greatly frequented by gentle- 
men’s servants, and on the establishment of 
a tailor who gave no sign of his trade beyond 
its announcement on a wire blind. 

This might not be a very inspiring sur- 
rounding, but we all have to decide what is 
necessary to our existence, and then to 
surrender whatever may be incompatible 
with such necessity, and Lucy Bethune had 
decided—her brother consenting with her— 
that the ‘‘ good address” was his necessity, 
and that fresh air and such sentimental 
frivolities as sunsets and dawns and trees 
must be therefore dispensed with. 

Rab’s landlord and landlady had been 
highly trained menials, who knew the exact 
wage-value of their deeply respectful 
manners and courteoustones. They preferred 
“gentlemen” who were extravagant and 








luxurious and exacting, because these were 
the qualities which their own skill and 
sagacity could make most remunerative 
to themselves. If any who came within 
their scope was not prepared for lavish 
expenditure in table luxuries or in toilet 
et ceteras, such an one was made to feel that 
he did not know how things ought to be. 
There is a great deal of such influence 
exercised in the world over the weaker sort, 
as anybody who has had any experience of 
polite servility in any form can fully 
understand. 

Mr. Robert Bethune had not been very 
long away from Tweedside and yet, as he 
entered his Courtly Street parlour, he did 
not seem quite the same man who had often 
so opportunely encountered Lesley Baird on 
the green hill side, or so innocently studied 
old ballads with her in the brown parlour of 
Edenhaugh. His complexion was not so 
clear, his eyes were less bright and out- 
looking, his lip had a fretful slackness which 
was new to it. 

Rab Bethune had adopted his sister's 
moral and social code in many respects, but 
it was much in the same way that little 
children are fond of professing their parents’ 
politics. In Bethune Towers it was not 
very easy to escape the mesh of Lucy’s 
regulations ; and while at Edinburgh 
University he had lived under the discipline 
of a well-regulated establishment, and the 
influence of punctual classes and recurring 
duties. Lucy knew well enough that she 
had to keep both her father and brother well 
in hand, that if ever circumstances slackened 
her reins for a day the household pace was 
altered. The professor under whose super- 
vision Rab had lived while at college could 
have told her the same thing—that while 
her brother was not a rebel or a ne’er-do- 
well, he did not live at the heart of the 
wholesome life in which he was placed, but 
on its margin, so that its limits were 
always galling him, and he was ever ready 
to lapse through any accidental or permitted 
breach that occurred therein. Had Rab 
ever stayed at home on a lawful “out” 
evening? Never. Had he often sought 
permission for visits or recreation at 
prohibited times? Constantly. Had he 
ever spent less than his allowance? Never. 
Had his allowance ever sufficed to discharge 
all his bills up to date? Never. Had he 
ever failed a pass examination? Never. 
Had he ever gained a certificate of greater 
proficiency? Never. Were his chosen 
college friends men superior to himself— 








“The swamp, where hums the dropping snipe.” 
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superior mentally or in moral fibre? No; 
one or two of them (who were poor) had been 
more distinguished as students, but they all, 
every one, were men who made no secret of 
views and habits, which Rab, for himself, 
professed to abjure and contemn. 

To a wise eye this record would have 
signified that Rab had, as yet, no character 
at all, did not himself know what he was nor 
what he wanted, and that nobody need have 
any very definite opinion about him, till they 
should see what happened when he was 
brought face to face with some of the stern 
realities of life—those sudden, irrevocable 
* choosing of the ways,” which set us either 
manifoldly struggling up the stream or 
unmistakably drifting down it. This is very 
far from saying that he had not already 
certain good qualities. Such a girl as 
Lesley Baird would never have loved a man 
who had not the clear promise and possibility 
of goodness. Lesley herself would have 


she had grown a better and wiser girl since 
she had known Rab, little knowing that any 
pure love itself elevates the heart it enters, and 
has the magic power of turning even poison 
into food. Lesley was often pained to feel that 
Rab was restive under good ways and good 
words which she found helpful to her own 
soul, but that only made her more zealous 
to put away from such ways and words all 
that might have degenerated into pharisaism 
and conventionality, since she was sure it 
was only the admixture of dross which 
repelled Rab from the gold. 

To go into one little detail, Rab had 
always absented himself whenever he could 
from kirk. He had made colourable excuses 
to Lucy—his father needed none—and it 
was only to Lesley that he had confided 
his real distaste for the bare little edifice, 
the rustic service, and the homely minister. 
In Edinburgh, he told her, there was some 
good in going to church—there was music 
which helped you to a right state of mind, 
and the preachers gave you something 
to think about. He had really thought 
these were all the attractions which made 
the difference, and had never reckoned on 
the charm of the fashionable congregation, 
and the amenities of the stylish mammas 
and pretty sisters of student friends. 

Now in London, he had quite seriously 
told the polished young scoffers and agnostics 
of his new circle, that “it was the right 
thing to go to church,” and that he meant 
todo it, And yet, somehow, he had only 
attended one service since he had been in the 
XVIII—28 





metropolis. On all other occasions there 
had been some “lion in the way ’’—an 
exceptionally disagreeable morning, a head- 
ache, or a clergyman he did not like was 
announced to preach, or he was quite tired 
of the anthem that was advertised. For 
Rab Bethune belonged to the Established 
Church of Scotland and had passed over to 
the Established Church of England when 
he crossed the border. 

So with punctuality. Miss Lucy had drilled 
into him that this was an aristocratic—nay, 
a regal virtue. He knew all the anecdotes 
about Wellington and Nelson and the other 
prompt and unfailing warriors and statesmen. 
The dilatory old laird’s example was against 
all these precepts, and as Miss Lucy’s 
inborn loyalty forbade her from calling 
attention to the fact that her father could 
not be called a successful or great man, 
while her family pride forbade her passing 


| over the defects of its chief in significant 
thought she proved this by feeling sure that | 


silence, she elected to clothe him with a 
fiction of the virtue she wished to inculcate ; 
and her excuses for the laird’s constant 
lapses from the character she fixed upon 
him, probably first helped to teach Rab how 
to make excuses for himself! 

Therefore when Rab came into occupation 
at Courtly Street, he announced to the 
ex-butler that he was a very punctual man, 
and that though his engagements might 
make many of his other arrangements 
somewhat irregular, yet he must insist that 
his breakfast be always punctually served 
up at half-past eight. The ex-butler 
received the order with respectful obedience, 
and never even asked whether it should 
be reconsidered, when Rab’s punctuality 
proved to mean his appearance somewhere 
within an hour after the appointed time! 
The punctual arrangement certamly saved 
trouble in the kitchen, and Rab, eating 
heavy toast and drinking insipid coffee, was 
a triumphant proof to himself that each 
day’s failure must be an exception to his 
general rule ! 

To own the truth, ever since Rab Bethune 
came to London, he had lived under the 
condition which human nature—even the 
strongest—always finds most trying to its 
fibre. 

He had been waiting ! 

Every day he had expected a certain 
letter; and among the many which he 
received, that particular letter never came ! 

This was actually one reason why he was 
so punctually unpunctual. Every morning, 
lying in bed, he heard the postman’s knock, 
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and knew that if he arose and dressed he 
could at once ascertain whether the long 
looked-for epistle was laid upon his breakfast 
table; but he found it the more irresistible 
temptation to lie on, conjecturing and day- 
dreaming, and so prolonging the daily hope 
that always ended in a daily disappointment ! 

It was a reply letter which he looked 
for. Then why did he not write again to 
his unresponsive correspondent ? That is a 
resource always open, and to which most of 
us are driven at some time, however much 
it may hurt our affection—or our vanity. 

Why ?—Because he had debated within 
himself twenty times over before he had 
written his unanswered letter. Because 
he had never finally decided within himself 
that it ought to be written—come what 
might. Because after he had posted it, 
he had wished it was within his power to 
recall it—had lost sight of all the arguments 
whereby he had goaded himself into sending 
it—and had begun to see all sorts of 
mischievous results from its despatch ! 

The only result which had never occurred 
to his mind as a possibility was the in- 
explicable dead silence which had really 
ensued ! 

Now, if that letter had been in itself a 
mistake (and Rab felt sure of this now), 
how could a second one rectify the error ? 
Yet the withholding of such second letter 
did not make the first one as if it had never 
been ! 

Besides, since he had written that un- 
answered letter, he had heard news which 
had made its very existence intolerable to 
him, and which converted the inscrutable 
silence into which it had disappeared into 
an absolute torture. 

Every day as he came down to breakfast 
and looked through his correspondence in 
vain, he said to himself that this was very 
hard on a man—the kind of thing that 
makes a fellow’s life run to waste—and yet 
just what nobody could foresee! It never 
occurred to him to question how far his 
will and foresight might have had free play 
in circumstances preceding the dispatch 
of that letter, and without which it need 
never have been written. 

Four letters to-day. Not one the desired. 
One, manifestly a bill, which he tossed 
aside; another, a missive in an eccentric 
envelope, with a monogram visible in the 
contortions of a dancing demon ; the third, 
from his father, the laird; the last (which 
he opened first), a card of invitation to an 
evening assembly at the house of a young 











married lady of rank, an acquaintance of 
Miss Lucy Bethune’s. 

Next in order he took his father’s letter. 

It began, as his father’s letters always did, 
with a grumble about things in general ; but 
the old laird hastened over this more briefly 
than was his habit. This necessary self- 
expression was not his object in writing 
this particular epistle. 

‘“‘T have felt very much harassed of late— 
only likely, after all I have just gone through, 
and you—the only one to whom I can speak 
—away from me. Do you remember what 
you told me of your suspicion about a certain 
person’s visit to Haldane’s cottage? It is 
very singular that only a few days after you 
went away, Lucy, who, of course, knew 
nothing—and knows nothing—began to 
talk about the Haldane cottage, and to say 
it should be pulled down; that it was dis- 
graceful to let an old woman live alone in 
such a ricketty place, which nobody else would 
care to tenant. I could not help entertain- 
ing the idea a little favourably—there was 
good reason even from Lucy’s point—and I 
never had liked old Jean. She is a woman 
of so few words, and you do not know when 
you reach the bottom of that sort, and they 
are just the folk who say things at the 
wrong time and to the wrong people. Why 
shouldn’t she go and live in London with 
her grand-daughter, as was only natural and 
proper? But I’d never have got the thing 
carried through—you know my way—only 
Lucy was so prompt and persistent. She 
made me go with her and tell old Jean about 
it, and the old dame said never a word against 
it, but looked me straight in the face and 
said ‘ Very good.’ It made me feel as if I 
was @ brute, and I’ve felt cross with Lucy 
ever since. It all comes of her meddling 
with what she doesn’t understand. The 
house is pulled down, but instead of going 
up to London, old Mrs. Haldane is staying 
on with the Bairds at Edenhaugh ”"—(Rab 
sprang to his feet and something very 
like an oath started from between his 
teeth)—“‘ It has ended in nothing at all— 
except putting me in the wrong and turn- 
ing everybody against me. And perhaps 
we have done a harsh thing without any 
need. Mrs. Haldane’s grand-daughter is in 
the telegraph office. She can’t earn much 
and this change can’t be an improvement 
for them. One wonders sometimes ’’—the 
old laird broke off that sentence and began 
another—‘ I never would have done what 
I did (you know what I mean) but for your 
sake, though you have given me some hard 
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words for having done it. As I said to you 
before you left—it all came upon me at such 
unfortunate seasons. The first time, just 
after I had married your mother, and I 
thought nothing at all (was I bound to 
ask questions?) might come of it and the 
second time, you were born and your mother 
was at death’s door. Word of it would 
have killed her—(poor soul, she died all 
the same!) And poverty is a sorer thing 
to those who have known wealth than to 
those who have not. It was for your sake, 
and really it seemed as if it might all end 
in smoke—and now it seems as if it never 
would end. I’m getting very old, and I 
don’t know what the next world will be like, 
but I’m sure I’ve had no satisfaction out of 
this one! ”’ 

It was a pitiful letter, the weak outpouring 
of a broken mind whose remorse rose only to 
the level of self-excuse and self-pity. Rab’s 
lip curled with unfilial contempt as he felt 
that his father only regretted his recent 
high-handed dealings with the Haldanes 
because of their apparent futility, and a 
curious lurking consciousness that they 
might not add to his comfort in another 
state of existence! 

This was the first that Rab had heard of 
the eviction of old Mrs. Haldane. Lucy had 
not been so prompt in giving that news as 
in reporting Lesley Baird’s engagement with 
Logan of Gowan Brae. Why should 
business arrangements with a poor cottager 
have any place in a county lady’s letters to 
a future laird ? 

“Poor old father!” said Rab, his soft 
heart relenting as there rose before his 
mind the image of the bent, shabby old 
figure of the laird, his rumpled grey head 
bowed upon his trembling hands, as he had 
sat while his son had heaped upon him those 
“hard words” to which he now made 
piteous allusion. Somehow he could already 
understand his father better than he had 
been able to do on the terrible evening when 
the young man had his first glimpse into an 
utterly unsuspected skeleton chamber in 
Bethune Towers. Since that date his soul 
had been living in the atmosphere of an old 
persistent sin. And whoever finds that 
bearable may presently think it wholesome, 
or at least comfortable, and begin to mis- 
trust and misunderstand whatever he finds 
incompatible therewith. 

Yet, it was too bad that an old widow 
Woman and a young girl should have to 
suffer for a contact with the Bethune affairs 
which, so far as they were concerned, might 








have been quite accidental and perfectly 


harmless. What could have set Lucy at 
work in this direction? Could it be mere 
coincidence ? 

And then to think of old Mrs. Haldane 
staying in the Baird’s house. Why— 

And there Rab interrupted his own 
soliloquy by a fresh train of thought. 

Was it possible that this friendly alliance 
might shed a light on the mysterious silence 
which had tormented him ever since he 
arrived in London. Rab had cursed the 
hour when he had allowed himself to send 
that letter which, unanswered, seemed to 
have but betrayed him to no purpose. And 
yet—and yet—there might be but some 
mistake. A sweet face seemed to smile 
upon him once more out of the mist of 
suspicion, and terror, and self-humiliation 
which had of late enveloped him. Could 
that sweet face be cruel, heartless, false— 
turned towards one to-day like a guardian 
angel’s, and turned from one on the morrow, 
astute and inscrutable as that of a detective ? 

How far did considerations like these, and 
a wild hope of probing the mystery to his 
own satisfaction, influence Rab in a sudden 
determination to try tosee old Mrs. Haldane’s 
grand-daughter, and seek to ascertain (as 
from his father) whether there was anything 
the Bethune family could do to assuage the 
bitterness of the change they had brought 
on the old lady ? 

It was a wild scheme, and Rab could see 
that it had risks. But he argued within 
himself that if the peace and security of 
Bethune Towers were really in danger from 
this quarter, then at worst his action could 
but precipitate hostilities; whereas, if the 
whole matter was capable of innocent 
explanation, it would soften a harshness 
which evidently weighed on his father’s 
weary conscience, and (strongest plea in 
favour of the idea) it would give him a 
chance of hearing once more of sweet Lesley 
Baird from others than his chill step-sister. 
At that moment he felt that he would run 
any risk in the world could he hope to meet 
Lesley’s true eyes looking into his and hear 
her deny all truth in that report about 
Logan of Gowan Brae. 

The scheme, which for a moment seemed 
but chimerical, gradually shaped itself into 
plain possibility. He could see Miss Olrig 
at the telegraph office. Nay, he would not 
call expressly to see her; he would go to see 
the marvellous organisation of the establish- 
ment, and would enquire after her, as it 
were, by the way. 
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He lingered over his breakfast working 
out these plans in his mind and resolving to 
put them into execution that very day, when 
his landlord knocked at his door, and in a 
tone of voice which indicated most respect- 
fully that this was not a correct calling hour, 
announced that Mr. Richard Fowell wished 
to see Mr. Bethune. 

Now Mr. Richard Fowell was the writer 
of the letter stamped with the dancing 
demon. Rab suddenly recollected this docu- 
ment, which had remained unopened and 
forgotten. He tore it open hastily and 
glanced through its contents. For its brevity 
it might have been a business letter, but for 
its playful prefix of ‘‘ Dear Beth.,’”’ and its 
playful signature of “Dicky Bird,” the 
writer’s pet witticism on his proper name. 

The note only invited Rab’s company for 
some occasion which, on that day, chanced 
to give holiday to most politicians and their 
munderlings. Rab promptly decided to refuse. 
if Dicky Bird wanted Mr. Bethune’s com- 
pany to-day he must annex himself to Mr. 
Bethune’s own doings. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Richard Fowell might be shown in. 

Mr. Richard Fowell appeared. He was 
: still a minor, and despite his boyish air and 
his blue eyes, he had a dreary look for one who 
always described himself as leading ‘a jolly 
life.’ That he could call himself “the 
chum” of the same man who loved Lesley 
Baird showed that that man must have two 
natures so incongruous that either one of the 
two must presently fall off, or the whole life 
prove but a warped monstrosity. 

For Mr. Richard Fowell himself it must 
be pleaded that he was a rich orphan, with 
coldly correct guardians and no knowledge 
of any virtues nobler or warmer than the 
chill proprieties of aristocratic schools and 
first-class tutors. It was not very surprising 
that he had found “ more go, you know,” 
among @ large circle of medical students 
who did not study, and artists who did not 
‘paint. As he himself would have admitted, 
he “‘ stuck up considerably ’’ to Rab Bethune, 
for an earl’s secretary with a county name 
was an undeniably respectable acquaintance 
to “‘sport’’ to his governors, and he had 
reason to hope it might make ‘ supplies” 
come more easily. 

** You’ve got my letter, Beth,” he said, 
glancing over the table; ‘you'll come, 
won't you? I expected to find you all 
trimmed and ready, knowing that you are 
the famous early bird that catches the 
worm.” (Confiding Dicky Bird !) 

«« OQ, I've been lingering over my breakfast 











this morning,’’ returned Rab, which was 
true—but, nevertheless, he had been late. 
‘No, Fowell, I shan’t be able to come with 
you to-day. I want to go somewhere else, 
very particularly.”’ 

“Quite special,” echoed the readily ac- 
quiescent minor. ‘‘ Well, it can’t be helped. 
But aren’t you looking rather queer? Im- 
pudent of me to make remarks, isn’t it ? 
But I feel we are quite old friends.” 

** Do I look queer ?”’ asked Rab, shaking 
himself up. ‘‘ Well, perhaps so; I’ve had 
worrying letters from home.” 

‘*What! are you in for it already?” 
cried the guest eagerly. ‘‘ Why I was 
thinking of taking you for my mentor and 
good example. You must have been going 
a pace to put up your governor’s back so 
soon! Ha! ha! You quiet ones are always 
the worst.”’ 

‘* QO, it’s nothing of that kind,’ said Rab, 
feeling the treacherous delight of talking 
out his vexation to one who could not 
possibly understand its origin. ‘‘ It is only 
an important letter that does not come. 
And there are some affairs my father is very 
anxious about—little things bother elderly 
people, you know. And my sister Lucy is 
peculiar. They live a hemmed-in life at 
Bethune Towers. I have often felt that 
existence would have been unendurable 
there, without the change I had to Edin- 
burgh.” 

‘‘And yet these Red-Radical-Socialists 
would like to compel country gentleman to 
live on their own estates!’’ responded 
Richard Fowell. ‘A likely thing indeed! 
And some people at the very other end from 
the Red-Radicals would bring one to the 
same thing with their talk about the duties 
of one’s station and all that humbug! 
There’s my guardian—an avuncular rela- 
tion, you know. A cleric—dean—possible 
bishop—heavy swell style, don’t you under- 
stand? What fun does he get out of life? 
And so he’d like to spoil mine! ”’ 

Rab laughed. ‘ Perhaps the dean does 
not care for fun,’’ he suggested. 

‘“«« Richard,’ says he,” proceeded the 
minor, mimicking an austere air and 
pompous manner; “‘ Richard, I am deeply 
grieved to think of the people with whom 
you consort. What were you telling your 
cousins the other day about a young man 
who had to wear his dress coat in the 
morning because all his other garments 
were in pawn? Is that a proper friend for 
you? Is that a fit person to discuss with 
your cousins?’ ‘Uncle,’ returns this 
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dutiful nephew, ‘it is not the religion of 
Richard Fowell to spurn a man as a 
publican and sinner because he is short of 


the needful. I would not dream of cor- 
rupting my dear lady cousins’ pure minds, 
but I presume even their select and refined 
education has allowed them to read about 
the great and good Dr. Johnson sitting 
behind his publisher’s screen because his 
unmentionables were shabby.’ I had him 
there, you see,’ commented Dick, relapsing 
into his natural manner ; “ though faith ! 
my chum Giltspur isn’t much like the dingy 
dictionary maker, if the worthy dean only 
knew it! And the old gentleman actually 
thought he would show a little fight in 
that direction,” and Dick returned to his 
mimicking. 

«My dear Richard,’ says the dean, ‘ we 
must remember that all impecuniosity is not 
caused by devotion to intellectual labours or 
by an ideal development of the sublimer 
virtues. It may be observed that it is often 
induced by quite a contrary order of things. 
If you can assure me that your friend z 

““¢ Uncle,’ I rejoined, with that quiet 
dignity which is so becoming to my style, 
‘is it your duty as a Christian to institute 
a more searching enquiry into the character 
of a man because you know he is poor than 
you would dream of doing if you believed 
him rich? Do you ask if all the wealthy 
men with whom you dine and make speeches 
are as learned and as pious as Dr. Johnson ? 
About my friend Giltspur I scorn to make 
any explanation—he is My Friend (with 
capitals, you know how, Beth!) But 
concerning those poor wretches whose 
indubitable vices strip the coats from their 
backs, should I pass by on the other side, 
seeing that my famous forefather who 
founded our distillery shrewdly foresaw that 
as fast as these miserable sinners strip off 
their coats we should put them all on? Is 
a thing lamentable when it costs you a coat, 
but laudable when it gives you one? Or 
may it not be my duty, uncle, to stop the 
distillery and pour the spirits down the 
drains ? That has been done by some.’ ” 





And having finished his dramatic interlude, | 


to which he gave a very fair amount of 
mimetic force, the minor returned into his 
own true self. 

* Then the uncle groaned and went away, 
quite shut up. That’s the way to settle 
these old fogies’ preaching. Set them down 
to the very bottom of things, and they don’t 
mean to begin to clear away there any more 
than we do ourselves! ” 





«« There are some people who think what- 
ever isn’t humdrum isn’t respectable—as 
if being respectable was everything! They 
don’t reflect what may be wrapped up in 
respectability.”” Rab spoke with bitterness, 
carrying on his own private line of thought 
the while. 

‘What is ‘respectable’?’’ asked his 
friend with a fine scorn. ‘ Donkeys are 
respectable—for even when they kick they 
generally do it ‘in moderation.’ I don’t 
believe in one half of the world not knowing 
how the other half lives. I’ve pawned lots 
of things myself, and I know how it feels 
to keep dark because of duns. That’s the 
only way to know life—that’s the only way 
to have sympathies ! ”’ 

O how true his words were in themselves 
and how falsely they came from him! For 
how can the wilful “ scrapes’ of the rich 
spendthrift teach him aught of the unutter- 
able woe of the honest and industrious poor, 
ready for work but finding none, and parting 
from one after another of the cherished 
treasures of happier days, each linked with 
memories of household joy and honour, but 
now ‘‘ put away,” according to the pathetic 
phrase, to sustain the bare life which, were 
not such thought a sin, he would far rather 
lay down. Nor, on the other hand, can 
the rich prodigal’s shifts and schemes and 
‘lucky escapes” help him to know what 
sweet, strange flowers of hope grow among 
the unfathomed bogs of black despair— 
ever the stranger and the sweeter as the 
bog grows deeper and blacker, so that none 
can guess the sweetness and the wonder of 
those which he may grasp who seems to 
sink at last into utter darkness. 

Now Rab had no innate sympathy with 
young gentlemen who pawn their diamond 
rings and dressing cases to extricate them- 
selves out of difficulties they need never have 
got into. He had neither those reckless 
animal spirits nor that dash of restless 
romance which, alas, urges many towards 
these unprofitable escapades in a world 
where well-directed animal spirits and 
genuine heroism might do so much. Rab’s 
own dangerous tendencies and temptations 
were all in the direction of luxurious ease 
and security. The consciousness of cramp 
in the Bethune revenues had always galled 
him. If the whole sad truth must be owned, 
alongside with his simple, true attraction 
to sweet Lesley Baird, and his consciousness 
that in it he touched the best the world had 
got for him, there was an undertone of regret 
that she was not a well-dowered lady or even 
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the daughter of one of the wealthy “trade ”’ 
people who were held at such discount in 
The Towers. Only a few weeks ago he 
would have taken occasion to check Richard 
Fowell’s confidences by some well-turned 
sentence of high-bred sentiment. Since 
that time he had learned to live with a secret 
which was in flat contradiction of all his old 
formulas of honour, chivalry, and dignity. 
It was a hopeful sign in Rab that his self- 
knowledge at least checked the formulas 
which had not availed to avert it. So he 
kept silence. 

** Governors might wait a little before they 
are in such a hurry to suspect us of making 
fools of ourselves,’ pursued his edifying 
companion. “If my allowance runs short 
it isn’t because I’ve lent it to Giltspur. 
These poor wretches may hang on to us in 
the hope of getting something, but they 
seldom get much. The governor is always 
so afraid of my being ‘ entangled,’ as he calls 
it—bringing home as Mrs. Richard Fowell 
some barmaid or shop girl, or such ‘ inferior 
person,’ as he calls ‘em. And, by Jingo! 
Beth, what do you think my little cousin 
Tom told me his sister Betty said the other 
day? The Dean was going on about this 
‘inferior’ person, and Betty, she says: 
‘Papa, I don’t think it will be easy for 
Richard to find an inferior person, for I 
suppose you mean inferior to himself. 
Would it not be better to say ‘‘ poorer” ?’ 
Cheeky, wasn’t it? I boxed Tom’s ears; 
but I couldn’t help admiring Betty. I can 
always see there’s something in that girl— 
the only one of the lot who is worth her 
salt!’’ 

‘‘ The governor may make himself easy about 
me on that score,’ Richard went on, sagely 
shaking his little cropped head; “in my 
wife I shall take the advice of the goody 
books and look for qualities which wear well 
—-preference shares and debentures, and a 
few hundred acres in a good hunting county. 
And, ’pon my word, it’s the way to get the 
best wife all round. For a woman respects 
aman the more if she feels he had some 
solid ground for his choice of her, instead of 
idiotically succumbing to her presumed charm 
and magic! They look out for solid charms 
in us—and I say it only shows their good 
sense, the dear little innocent lambs, who 
are all as cunning as the cutest of us foxes!” 

Rab could not help laughing, but winced 
a little. These remarks touched to the 


quick his own aching longing towards 
Lesley, and all the pains and doubts which 
were gathering round it. Of course he knew 








Lesley was a girl of quite another type from 
those on whom Dicky Bird was animadvert- 
ing, and of course the feeling that had 
arisen between her and himself was of a 
kind entirely beyond Dicky’s understanding. 
Of course! of course! But Rab did not 
think deeply enough to know that there is 
danger lest our thoughts and feelings 
presently take tint or taint from the atmos- 
phere which surrounds them. The whitest 
lily cannot long retain all its cool purity if 
it is left under a smoking chimney. 

If Rab had been one of those who search 
into their own hearts he would have detected 
that Lesley’s image had already contracted 
a smirch from Miss Lucy’s report of her 
engagement to Logan of Gowan Brae. Had 
he not, with impatient irritability, said to 
himself that though this must be false, yet 
it came of Lesley’s ‘‘ unfortunate position.” 
There might be false rumours of matrimonial 
engagement about any woman; he had 
heard enough of them in the circle of his 
sister’s friends, but then the men were 
always eligible foreigners, or bachelors of 
rank or fortune; men who might have all 
the vices under the sun, but who, according 
to one of poor Rab’s favourite formulas, 
‘‘were at least gentlemen.” It was a 
different story when a girl’s name could be 
connected with such as the vulgar middle- 
aged farmer of Gowan Brae, a widower to 
boot, with his whisky in the afternoon and 
his toddy at night, and his talk about kine 
and crops. 

There was a short silence during which 
Mr. Richard Fowell looked round him. 

‘“‘ Beth,”’ he said, “‘ it’s a sin for you to live 
in these poky little rooms (Excuse me for 
speaking plain, it’s my nature where friends 
are concerned). They are just fit for a 
duke’s courier. Of course you took them 
before you knew London ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Rab rather stiffly; «I 
engaged them before I came up, on the 
recommendation of McKelvie of McKelvie, 
that fine looking old fellow who spoke to 
me when we were at the opera, you know.” 

Dicky Bird laughed knowingly. ‘ Never 
go to recommended lodgings nor drink 
recommended wine,” he said. ‘I could 
show you some fine chambers near Park 
Lane ; you’d have to get your own furniture, 
and hire somebody to wait on you—some- 
thing like a college gyp, you know. But it 
would come cheaper in the end; I mean, 
you’d get more in proportion for your money. 

‘“‘ This is not a good address, Beth. No— 
Courtly Street is getting shady. It was Al 
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in the old days, in the McKelvie’s youth, 


perhaps. But times change. If your 
special engagement isn’t for the early hours, 
we might take a look at these chambers 
to-day.” 

Rab hesitated. He had made up his 
mind to go to the Telegraph Office. But he 
could do that in the afternoon. And 
certainly he did not like his present abode. 
Nay, he hated it, as we are apt to hate places 
where we have known nothing but carking 
unrest of mind. Yet he was afraid—and 
there was a special sting in his fear—of 
launching into new and indefinite expenses. 
But it could do no harm to go and see these 
chambers. 

Dick took him very much under his wing. 
As they walked through the West End streets, 
comparatively dull and deserted in this early 
winter season, he told him that if he thought 
of renting these chambers he would not find 
much trouble in furnishing them. 

“You must not look on money invested in 
furniture as spent, my dear fellow,” he 
explained in his spurious business-like way, 
which had such fascination for unbusiness- 
like Rab; ‘‘ there is good ‘ value received,’ 
you know. If ever you happen to be short 
of the sinews of war, furniture is a security 
ready to your hand. And I bet your governor 
will think that furnishing is a nice domestic 
taste for you to develop.”’ 

Poor Rab’s heart gave a leap. Why, this 
might actually be a step on his own road 
towards a life with Lesley! If he ever 
married her, they would have to begin life 
in some way like this. Rab dreamed a 
dream in Piccadilly. But he awoke to the 
remembrance of the rumour concerning 
farmer Logan, and of the fact that the 
expected letter never came. 

He was silent and meditative over the 
survey of the rooms, which were certainly 
airy and spacious by comparison with 
Courtly Street. Though he came to no 
conclusion, yet he left his card with the 
house agent, that he might have ‘the first 
refusal.”” And he made an appointment 
to go with Mr. Fowell on some future day 
to see a set of furniture which some ally of 
that gentleman wished to dispose of. 

It was dark afternoon, foggy and muddy, 
before Rab started towards the city. He pene- 
trated that unknown region in a hansom cab, 
and being tired and worried and still further 
disorganised by a sense of all sorts of 
changes and choices, voluntary and involun- 
tary, impending over him, he was particu- 
larly susceptible to all the rude jars and 





discords which rioted round him. How 
sharp and careworn the people looked. 
How they rushed, and hurried, and bawled. 
And they had been doing so all day, and 
they did so every day and all day long. 
What frightful faces were now and then 
revealed by a sudden glare of gas light! 
This was what struggle for bread meant! 
He had known all this before—as we know 
about a foreign land of which we read or see 
pictures. But now he felt as if he was 
skirting this inhospitable shore and might at 
any moment be wrecked upon it. 

O surely it was a terrible thing to want 
money! He had, indeed, spoken too harshly 
to his father. 

“‘If I were to be thrown into this vortex 
to struggle as these poor wretches do,”’ he 
thought within himself, “I might as well 
go and hang myself at once, for I could not 
do it.”’ 

Such is the terrible doubt which always 
besets those who once recognise the intensity 
of the battle of life, while yet they remain 
outside it. And thus, in the horrible condi- 
tions into which Luxury and Greed force the 
masses, from whom they wring very life that 
they may trample it under foot, Luxury and 
Greed ever find new temptations and excuses 
for themselves ! 

By the time Rab’s cab reached Telegraph 
Court, the obscure turning in which the 
huge organisation then worked, he had quite 
given up all thoughts of disguising his inter- 
view with Mary Olrig as the mere by- 
thought of an intelligent and enquiring 
stranger. He wanted only a few words with 
her, and felt ready to risk anything if he 
might settle his bewilderments one way 
or the other. He scarcely knew himself 
whether he wanted his faint, sweet hopes 
and faiths to be revived and prolonged, or 
to have them dashed at once out of his heart, 
so that it might be swept and garnished, and 
prepared for quite other occupants. 

An attendant of some sort took Rab’s 
message, took it rather grudgingly, as if it 
was outside the duties for which the Telegraph 
Company retained his services. Rab was 
left standing in a bleak, unfurnished vestibule 
into which the raw night air found easy 
entrance, and which was lit only by one 
flaring gas-jet. 

Of course Rab had seen Mary Olrig many 
times, in the village and at church. He 
had heard of her too from Lesley, with 
whom he knew she was a great favourite. 
He was sure he would at least have no 
difficulty in introducing himself. 
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But this was not the Mary Olrig whom he 
knew who advanced towards him down the 
long narrow passage up which his messenger 
had gone. 

This was a woman on the edge of middle- 
age, primly dressed, with old-fashioned 
ringlets about her face. She made a slight 
bow, and standing in front of him with eyes 
which he felt took him in from top to toe, 
and summed him up in some reckoning of 
her own, she asked rather acidly if he 
was the gentleman who had asked for Miss 
Olrig. 

‘‘Miss Olrig is not here to-day,’ she 
said; ‘‘ Miss Olrig has been absent through 
indisposition. Our Lady Superintendent 
has the impression that Miss Olrig may not 
return to her appointment here.”’ 

This came to Rab like a blow on the face, 
but, conscious of those observant eyes, he 
gave no sign of dismay. 

“Do you know Miss Olrig’s private 
address?’ he inquired; ‘I could write for 
it to her friends in the country, but that 
would involve a day or two’s delay, and my 
business is urgent.” 

The prim person said she would go up- 
stairs and make enquiries. The result was 
that in a few minutes a message boy brought 
Rab a slip of paper on which Mary’s address 
was written. 

Rab saw at a glance that by making a 
detour he could take it in on his return 
journey to Courtly Street. He felt desper- 
ately determined to get some sort of satisfac- 
tion before going home. The mysterious 
hint of Miss Olrig’s resignation of her 
appointment raised all sorts of fresh uneasy 
feelings in him, each a contradiction of the 
other. 

He threw himself into his cab, told the 
man where to drive, and soon found himself 
rattling by the cabman’s “ short cut ” 
through a region wholly unknown to him. 
A place of intense gloom and depression, 
streets mostly of shabby private houses 





behind decayed and dismal gardens, dim 
lights winking from upper windows, here and 
there the flare of a big public house or the 
gaunt shadow of an ancient church. The 
distance seemed interminable, but at last the 
vehicle got into a long road, somewhat 
enlivened by very miscellaneous shops 
mostly built over the dismal gardens in 
front of the shabby houses. Rab bestirred 
himself, for by one or two landmarks he 
knew he was approaching his destination. 

Suddenly the cab slackened speed and 
then stopped, checked by some obstacle in 
the road, past which some heavy traffic was 
going slowly. As Rab stretched forward to 
see what was the matter he caught sight of 
& familiar face moving along the side walk. 

Yes; it was thinner and paler than it 
used to be, but it was a face to recognise 
anywhere—the face of Mary Olrig herself. 

She was walking in the direction away 
from the house to which Rab was driving. 
He must speak to her here—at once—or 
miss her hopelessly for to-day. He pulled 
the check string violently. 

At that instant he saw she was not alone. 

There was a gentleman with her. (That 
was how Rab’s thought instinctively described 
the figure at her side.) 

But what ?—Who ?—How ? 

For Mary Olrig’s companion was a young 
man, dark in face, resolute and even dis- 
tinguished in bearing. 

And Rab Bethune had seen him before, 
and knew who he was ! 

The cabman had said ‘ What’s your 
pleasure, sir ?’’ three times before he shouted 
it loud enough to rouse Rab from the wild 
stupor that his recognition had brought 
upon him. 

‘‘Home—I mean don’t go where I told 
you. Drive straight to Conrtly Street, St. 
James’s.”” 

No need now to speak with Mary Olrig 
to-day—or any cther day. 

The worst must come to the worst ! 
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BABES OF THE WOODS. 


By THE LATE REV. 


J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


HE Crested Hoatsin is the only living 
survivor of its entire race, several of 
which are known in a fossil state, but none 
except this single species inhabit the earth 
at the present time. Probably it may owe 
its survival to its shy and retiring habits, 
for which the dense forests of its native 
country afford peculiar facilities. Although 
a large bird, nearly equalling a peacock in 
size, it is seldom seen except by those who 
go in search of it. Though unseen, its loud 
wailing cry is often heard, and has been 
interpreted by a poetically minded traveller 
as a lamentation for its lost relatives. 

The chief peculiarity of this bird consists 
in the fact that when it is hatched it possesses 
four legs, the front pair being of a reptilian 
character, just as has been mentioned of the | 
chicken on the fifth day of incubation. | 
Almost immediately after hatching the | 









After dinner. 


modification of the fore limbs begins, the 
claws of the digits falling off, and the whole 
of the hand undergoing the same modification 
which has already been described as taking 
place in the chicken. After this change has 
been accomplished feathers begin to grow, 
and in a short time not a vestige is left of 
its original character. 

As in order to render a wing capable 
of flight it must be furnished with an 
elaborate system of differently formed 
plumage, each feather being composed of 
several thousands of parts, it is evident 
that the limb must occupy much time before 
it is able to sustain the bird in the air. 

It is also evident that the art of walking is- 
a far easier accomplishment than that of 
flying, a failure in the former case involving 


/no great damage, while in the latter it 
involves a fall from a height which is in any 
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case very formidable when compared with 
the dimensions of the bird. So we find that 
most birds need the encouragement and 
often the personal instruction and example 
of the parent before they venture to entrust 
themselves to the air. In fact, they pass 
through very much the same experience as that 
of a young swimmer when he is first learning 
to dive head foremost from a height. He 
cannot divest himself of the idea that he will 

dash his brains out by 


_ the fall. He stoops 
z downward, vainly es- 
saying to make the 
plunge, and his 

feet feeling as if 

But when he 
has once taken 

heart of grace 

and made the 

plunge, he loses all 
periencing any of 

the terrors which 

made a leap of six 

feet appear an im- 
possible feat. So it 

nest, spreading their 

wings and then clos- 
ing them ineffectu- 
ally, craning their 
necks over the 




























their soles were 
glued to the 
plank on which 

he is standing. 
fear, and will leap 
from a height of 
twenty or thirty 
feet without ex- 
is with the young 
birds, who sit tremb- 
ling on the bough 
or the edge of the 








abyss below, and evidently filled with terrors 
analogous to those which glued the feather- 
less biped to his plank. Then the parents will 
repeatedly launch themselves off the perch, 
showing their young how easy it is to fly if 
they will only dare. Sometimes, when the 
young bird hesitates too long, the parent loses 
patience and fairly pushes it off the perch, 
so as to force it to use its wings in despite 
of itself; finding that when it has fluttered 
to the ground, or perchance succeeded in 
reaching another bough, it rapidly gains con- 
fidence in its wings, extends its flights, and 
in a short time is as strong in the air as its 
parents. 

Although they are so indiscriminating in 
their appetite they must have the peculiar 
food that is suitable to their age and species 
or they will die, just as would be the case 
with our own babies. Many birds change 
their food in proportion to their development 
and consequent capability ofdigestion. The 
adult pigeon will, as we know, swallow peas 
and beans, no matter how hard they may be, 
triturating them in the internal mill which 
we term a gizzard, and so reducing them to 
a form in which the digestive organs can 
act uponthem. The young, however, whose 
gizzards do not yet possess the hardened 
ridges which enable the adult bird to grind 
its food, would not be able to digest the 
food which suits their parents, and must 
therefore be supplied with soft food. The 
parents procure this “pap,” as it may 
safely be called, by retaining the food in 
their crops until it is softened into a nearly 
liquid paste, which is to the pigeon babies 
what milk is to ours. 

Many other seed eating birds, the sparrow 
being a familiar example, feed their young 
upon soft-bodied insects, especially upon 
the larve of various moths, Now the 
voracity of young birds is almost appalling, 
as every one 
knows who 
has brought 
up a nestful 
by hand, and 
the number 
of grubs and 
caterpillars 
which a nest 
of young 
sparrows 
will consume 
in a single 
year is most 
astonishing. 
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benefits conferred on man by 
the sparrow and birds of similar 
habits. It is useless to deny 
that sparrows do consume great 
quantities of wheat and other 
grain, but the loss which they 
so occasion is more than out- 
weighed by the check which 
they give to the various des- 
tructive insects which work 
such harm to our crops, and 
whose presence is often unsus- 
pected by the tiller of the land. 
Just as is the case with our 
own children, these bird-babies 
require strengthening food in 
proportion to their growth, and 
when this is the case they are 
turned out into the world to 
find food for themselves. Some- 

times they are by no means 


. expert in discovering food, 
A 














The first flight. 





and are attended and fed by their parents 
for some time after they leave the nest. 
If, for example, they should meet a snail, 
they are quite surprised at so strange an 
object, and a young thrush, even though 
when grown up it will make many a meal 
upon snails, will display considerable hesi- 
tation on first acquaintance with the un- 





known mollusc, its mysterious horns, and the 


shell into which it retires when touched. 
Then the young of the predaceous birds 
require to be fed on fresh meat, some, like 
the osprey, needing the flesh of fish to keep 
them in good health, while others, although 
they can sustain life on flesh, fish, or 
vegetable food, do not retain their full 
powers unless their diet be of a mixed 
character. 
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I have already mentioned the connection 
which exists between the ‘‘ procreant cradle”’ 
of the young bird and its capability or im- 
potence when it issues from the egg. This, 
however, is only a broad generalisation, and 
not a hard and fast rule which admits of no 


exception. For example, until within the 
last few years zoologists accepted as indis- 
putable facts the statements that no hollow- 
horned ruminant shed its horns annually, 
after the fashion of the deer, and that no 
mammal laid eggs. Now, however, every 
zoologist is familiar with the fact that the 
prong-horn antelope of North America does 
shed its horns annually, and that the 
ornithorhynchus of Australia does lay eggs. 
So we must not lay down such an unvarying 
law that all birds which are hatched in 
nests are helpless at birth, or that all whose 
parents do not build nests are able at once 
to shift for themselves. 

There is, forexample, the common nightjar, 
which makes no nest, but merely deposits 
its egg at the foot of a tree and there sits 
upon it, the mottled brown of its plumage 
rendering it at a little distance indistinguish- 
able from the ground on which it crouches ; 
yet the young is as helpless when hatched 
as if it had been brought up in a nest. 

On the contrary side we have the common 
water hen, which makes a large though 
rude nest for the reception of her numerous 
speckled eggs, and whose young are capable 
of taking to the water as soon as they are 
hatched, the little black powder-puffs 
paddling about with as knowing a look as if 
they were old inhabitants of the river, and 
on the appearance of any suspicious object, 
concealing themselves with the adroitness for 
which the bird has always been celebrated. 
Such is also the case with the swansand ducks, 
the nests of the former being of enormous 
dimensions, though inartificial in structure. 








As to the cradles in which most helpless 
bird-babies are laid, they are infinitely varied, 
both in structure and material. That of 
the woodpigeon, for example, is nothing 
more than a mere platform of sticks so 
loosely laid across each other that when 
you have climbed the tree and are close 
under the nest you can see the eggs 
through it. The pigeon does not trouble 
itself about making a soft bed for its 
young, and indeed, if it did so, the first 
wind would blow the bed off the flat plat- 
form which does duty for a nest, and which 
has not the least barrier to keep the young 
birds from falling off it. 

Then we have the great stick nests of the 
eagles, which are placed on rocks and ledges, 
and which are scarcely more than bundles 
of sticks dropped upon each other with 
hardly an attempt at arrangement. Those 
of the rook and jackdaw are little better, 
especially those of the latter bird. Some 
little time ago I ascended the “ Bell-Harry”’ 
Tower of Canterbury Cathedral, and found 
the ascent difficult and the descent danger- 
ous. In the first place, every step was so 
worn down that it sloped considerably, and 
in the next place on each stair there was at 
least one jackdaw’s nest with its callow 
inmates opening their mouths to the widest 
extent and squalling for food. 

Some birds, such as several of the hawk 
tribe, although they can make nests them- 
selves (though after a rude fashion), prefer 
to occupy the abandoned nest of a crow and 
utilise it. So, in my bird-nesting days, I 
always visited every crow’s nest I could see, 
hoping to find in it the eggs of a kestrel or 
sparrow-hawk, and often succeeding. 

As to our cuckoo, she, as we all know, 
never makes a nest of her own nor watches 
over her young, but places the eggs in the 
nests of a variety of small birds and leaves 















Goldfinch Babies at home. 
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"looks very like that bird. But 





to them the charge of the § ZZ 
young. In order to enable the Z 

bird to do so, its egg is aston- 
ishingly small in proportion to 
the size of the bird. The 
cuckoo is about as large as the 
kestrel, and when on the wing 


the egg is no larger than that 
of the sparrow, so that it can 
easily be placed in the nest of 
a redstart, hedge-sparrow, red- 
breast, or other small bird. 
The cuckoo first deposits her 
egg on the ground, and then 
picks it up in her mouth and 
places it in the nest. Then 
the cuckoo baby, although quite 
helpless in other ways, is yet 
gifted as soon as hatched with 
sufficient strength to 








Early morning. 


eject its companions, so as to have to| 
itself the nest and the sole care of the | 
parents. 

Some birds make their nests entirely of 
mud, our most familiar examples being the 
swallow and house-martin. You may often 






the shape of the nest, let it dry, and you 
will find that it will fall to pieces almost 
with a touch, while that of the swallow or 
martin is comparatively hard and strong, as 
indeed is necessary to enable it to support 
the weight of the young and their mother. 


see the birds gathering the mud from the | Its needful strength is obtained by means of 
roads and carrying it off in their beaks. | a viscid secretion from the mouth of the bird, 
Take some of the same mud, work it into | 


which acts like cement mixed with the mud. 
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The edible swallows dispense with the mud 
and make their nests wholly of the secretion 
which, when it is drawn out into threads 
and exposed to the air, hardens, and looks 


like isinglass or gelatine. I have before me 
@ whole series of these nests, together with 
the birds and eggs. 


Then there are the many pensile nests, of 
which our lovely little golden-crested wren 
affords a familiar example. It is, I believe, 
the only example among the British birds, 
unless we accept the golden oriole as a 
British bird, on the strength of its occasional 
nesting in this country. The most wonder- 
ful of these nests is that of the Baya bird, 
with its long tunnel leading into the interior 
of the nest, and serving as a safeguard 
against the snakes and monkeys which 
traverse the branches in search of eggs and 
young. I had a singular example of this 
nest, where three families had constructed 
@ joint domicile in the form of a capital 
letter Y. It was suspended by the points 
of the two arms, and the stem of the letter 
represents an entrance common to all three 
families. I presented it to the Museum of 
the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., U.S.A. 

The most perfect bird-cradle of this 
country is that of the long-tailed titmouse, 
which is an oval edifice, shaped much like a 
cocoa-nut, and entered by a little hole on one 
side. It is stuffed so full of downy feathers, 
that one wonders how space can be found 
for the eight or ten young which mostly 
occupy these nests. 

Made of similar materials, and beautifully 
formed, is the nest of the goldfinch, but it is 
without the dome. The astonishing nest of 
the tailor bird must not be omitted. It is 
enclosed among several large leaves, which 








are literally sewn together, just as a shoe- 
maker works at his art. The sharply 
pointed beak of the bird enacts the part of 
the awl, and the thread is formed of vegetable 
fibre. 

How do these birds learn to make their 
infinitely varied nests? They never learn, 
nor have they any opportunity of learning. 
They did not see their parents build the nest 
in which they were hatched, and they have 
to build their own before there is time to 
watch others of their species at work. Did 
they learn their work as we do, they might 
study under the wrong tutor, and we might 
find a swallow trying to teach a class of 
young goldfinches how to build mud nests, 
and a goldfinch instructing young swallows 
in the art of weaving moss, spider-web, 
hair, lichen, and down into such a nest as 
that in which itself was hatched. They 
need no external teaching, but are taught by 
that internal faculty which we denominate 
instinct, and which I define to be Divine 
wisdom acting without the cognizance of 
the individual through whom it acts. 

We talk much of early birds, but birds 
differ as much as do human beings as 
regards the hour of rising. Some, like 
the nightingale and blackbird, seem quite 
indifferent as to the hour of day or night, 
and will sing at any time provided that the 
weather be favourable. Others, like the 
sparrow, are rather lazy, going to bed early 
and not venturing abroad until the world is 
well aired and warmed. 

Bird-babies resemble human babies in one 
point—namely, that they change their style 
of dress in proportion as they grow. For 
example, the soft down with which they are at 
first clad answers to the long clothes of early 
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. babyhood. Then comes the plumage, which 
y is analogous to the knickerbocker stage of 
f boyhood, then the jacket of youthdom, and, 
) lastly, the full costume of manhood. In 
some birds these successive dresses are so 
diverse that the same bird has received three 
distinct names. 

In the common starling this change of 
plumage is very conspicuous. When it has 
first arrived at its full dimensions it is clad in 
a dress of uniform brown and looks just like 
a young blackbird. By degrees the speckled 
feathers are sprinkled amid the brown 
plumage and gradually take its place. But 
not until the third year is the full dress 
assumed, with its glories of silken sheen and 
ever-changing hues of blue, green, and purple. 

The common sea-gull of our coasts affords 
another example of this change of dress. 
The first year birds are speckled with black- 








brown spots on a grey ground, and not until 
the second year do they assume the con- 
spicuous white plumage of the adult state. 

The distinction between the young and 
adult birds is well shown when crossing the 
Atlantic. When the vessel starts she is 
accompanied by a whole cloud of gulls, 
many of which bear the speckled plumage 
which denotes their early age. But when 
the vessel has lost sight of land, the young 
birds gradually become fewer in number, 
until at last none but the adult birds venture 
to accompany the ship across the ocean. 
They can occasionally rest on the surface of 
the waves, and they can sleep by short 
snatches on the wing, the action of flight 
being-carried on mechanically. The young 
birds, however, are not strong enough to 
undergo such hardships, and so betake them- 
selves to land while there is time. 
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**O God, Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our souls find no rest until they rest in Thee.” 


S. Augustine (Confessions). 


MA. for Thyself, great God! O glorious fate ! 
O high predestination ! Low we bow 
As Thy saint’s blesséd words remind us how, 
Though sitting throned serene in loftiest state, 


Surrounded by the cherubim who wait 
On Thy commands, Thou of Thy loving will 
Didst call us into being, and didst fill 

Our souls with longings for their true estate. 

We have despised, O Lord, Thy proffer'd grace, 
Nor cared to be with our full dower blest ; 

Like ships by tempest driven from place to place 
We are tossed about, and still Thy high behest 

Calls us to peace. O Father, show Thy face, 
And bring us unto Thee in whom is rest. 


JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE, 






















AN ACROBAT’S GIRLHOOD. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 


AUTHOR OF “JzEssica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘LittLE Meo’s CHILDREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


N?: Home has never been so happy since 
I mother died, though I have done all I 
could. ‘ Be a second mother to them, 
Ruth,” she said many a time as she lay 
dying ; but how can a girl of twenty be like 
a mother to girls only a few years younger 
than herself? I’m lke a mother to little 
Nell, but not to Nancy and Trixy, especially 
Trixy, who was nearly thirteen years old 
when mother died. Nothing is the same as 
it used to be. Father stays out more and 
comes in later at night, and spends more of 
his wages at the Red Lion now mother is 
not here. *He won’t listen to me as he used 
to listen to her, and he laughs when Nancy 
and Trixy will take their own way. They 
are wilful girls, but good at heart, I know ; 
but mother was most afraid for Trixy. 
‘‘ Take great care of my poor little beauty,” 
she said not long before she died. 

It was two years last April since that sor- 
row came, just as the leaves were budding 
on the trees and the summer was on the 
way, which was the happiest time of all the 
year, when there was less work to do in the 
house, and the days were long and the sky 
was clear and bright. It never seemed so 
bright and clear after mother was gone. 
Every day I remember all she said those 
last few days she was with me, and even 
now, when I’m falling asleep, tired out at 
night, sometimes the recollection of her 
flashes through my mind, and I am wide 
awake again in a moment, as if I had heard 
her call to me out of heaven. Oh, mother! 
mother! there is no loss like that loss to 
girls like us. 

It was a year, just a year after mother 
died that Trixy left home, when she was 
four months off being fourteen years old. 
Many a time I’ve wished she had gone to 
service ; but none of us had ever been ser- 
vants, and Trixy could never have been a 
dressmaker, for she was not clever with her 
needle ; or a teacher, for she was a dunce 
at her book. I never saw a girl so full of 
life and strength—ay! and real beauty. 
Many and many a time, when she was a 
little child, mother and me used to watch 
her fly across the fields after butterflies, as if 
her little feet did not touch the ground, and 
when she was a big, strong girl her running 





seemed as easy as the flying of the swallows 
when they play in the air on summer 
evenings. Her face was very pretty, with 
dark eyes that were never dim, and a bright 
colour in her cheeks that only paled a little 
when mother died. But she thought nothing 
of being pretty at that age, all she cared for 
was fun and romping, and doing things a 
boy. would do. Trixy was ten times more of 
a child at fourteen than I was; but then I 
was the eldest, and as long as I can remem- 
ber I had to take care of the others. Trixy 
never had to take care of anybody, not even 
herself. 

This was how she came to leave us. 
There was the holiday on Easter Monday, 
and we all went down to Margate for the 
day, for Margate was not very far away, and 
father could very well afford the expense. 
Trixy was in wild spirits, running races with 
little Nell in and out among the people on the 
sands, and tossing the child up and down in 
her strong arms, and playing just like a 
young, unbroken colt that does not know 
yet what the bridle and the whip are like. 
Many folks were watching her and speaking 
out in praise of her, more than pleased me. 
But father was pleased, and every now and 
then he would call to her, just to let the 
people round us know she belonged to him, 
for he was as proud as proud could be of 
Trixy. By-and-bye a lady and gentleman, 
or folks dressed in that way, came up and 
stood close by us. 

‘‘That young lady is your daughter?” 
said the gentleman. 

*‘ She’s my daughter,” said father ; ‘‘ but 
not a young lady, sir. We're honest working 
folks that have to get our own living.” 

“Then your daughter will have to get 
her living,’’ said the strange gentleman. 

“Ay!” said father, ‘“‘as soon as she’s 
passed her standards; but she’s a little 
backward, Trixy is, she doesn’t care for her 
book.” 

‘‘ T think we could put her into a splendid 
way of getting her living,” said the gentle- 
man; ‘‘a way she could make a fortune in, 
and yours too, if she was in our hands for 
@ year or two. We adopt young people like 
her and bring them up as if they were our 
own children, and when they are old enough 
we put them out in life, safe to make their 
fortunes, and we look out for others. We 
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are looking out for one now, and that girl of 
yours would hardly want training. In a 
year’s time she’d be making two pounds a 
week.” 

‘That's more than I get myself,” said 
father. 

Just then Trixy came up to us, her face 
all in a glow and her eyes sparkling; and 
the lady held out both her hands and 
caught hold of hers, and when she spoke 
we knew in a moment she was not English. 

“Ach!” she said, ‘‘it is one wonder! It 
isone beauty! I never see one girl so lofely 
not in Angland.”’ 

Trixy laughed, and so did father. 

‘¢ You like treeks,” she said. ‘‘Com wis 
me and I will teach to you many treeks.’’ 

“Yes,” said the gentleman, “if you trust 
us with your daughter we will teach her 
how to perform on the bicycle. It is a beau- 
tiful exercise and very popular with the 
public. We have two other young ladies in 
our troupe, besides some children, and we 
are very well known in London, and in 
France and Germany. We shall probably 
take her with us to those countries and 
show her beautiful sights. We will treat 
her exactly like our own child.” 

“Oh, father! let me go!” cried Trixy. 

It would be too much to write down all 
that was said by the strangers, or by father 
and Trixy. They said they would give 
father two days to decide about it, but they 
would not wait any longer, for they knew a 
gitl about Trixy’s age who wanted them to 
adopt her. We went home from Margate 
thinking and talking of nothing else; and 
we talked of nothing else all the next two 
days. Trixy was just wild to go away with 
these strangers, and father was tempted by 
the thought of the fortune she would make. 

His wages were thirty-seven shillings 
a-week ; and of course I was not so good a 
manager as mother, and did not make money 
goas far. To get the child adopted by this 
fine lady and gentleman would take one 
burden off his shoulders; for he was begin- 
ning to call us burdens now mother was dead. 

But all night long, those two nights after 
we had been to Margate, I felt as if I heard 
mother weeping and sobbing by my bed-side ; 
and I seemed to hear her voice saying over 
and over again, ‘‘ Take great care of my 
poor little beauty.” But what could I 
do? I said all I dared say, but it was of 
no use; Trixy wanted to go, and all I could 
Say made father more willing to let her 
go. It was a chance that would never 
come again, they said. 

XVIII—29 


On Thursday the strangers came down 
from London to our cottage in the country. 
The lady was very grandly dressed in a long 
fur cloak and velvet gown, and a velvet 
bonnet with feathers in it; and she. wore 
rings and brooches and bracelets such as 
none of us had ever seen before. The 
gentleman had three rings on his hands, and 
a thick gold chain and a large gold watch ; 
and his clothes were better than my father’s 
best. There was no doubt they were rich; 
and they were very kind in their ways, and 
all they said and promised was as good as 
could be; but to my mind there was a hard 
look in their faces ; and there was something 
bold about the lady, such as mother would 
never have liked. They seemed to look at 
Trixy as if she was nothing but a beautiful 
animal they wanted to buy; not a girl 
whose mother had prayed for her ever since 
she had been a little baby in her cradle. 

‘You'll let Trixy go to church on Sun- 
days,” I said, though I could hardly speak 
for crying; ‘‘and oh! if she’d only promise 
not to forget to say her prayers! ”’ 

“‘T will promise, Ruth,’ said Trixy, 
throwing her arms round my neck, now it 
was all settled, and she was going to have 
her own way ; ‘‘ I will always be a good girl ; 
and I’ll never, never forget any of you. 
And as soon as I’m rich I’ll come home and 
share it with you all.” 

They said Trixy must go away with them 
at once; and it was settled that I should 
wash and get up her clothes, and send them 
after her on Friday. It was all very sudden; 
and it seemed almost like a dream. I watched 
her walking down the lane with them to the 
station, my father talking all the time to the 
gentleman, and Trixy arm in arm with the 
lady; and then I went alone to mother’s 
grave, and sat down by it, wondering if she 
knew I had done my best, and failed ; or if 
she could do more than me to keep our poor 
Trixy from harm. The burden mother used 
to bear had fallen upon me and was too 
heavy for me; but then father would have 
hearkened to her, and he laughed at me. 

A week after Trixy had left us we had a 
letter to say they were all gone to France, 
and would be away some months. We did 
not hear often from them all through the 
summer; but in July we got a letter from 
the lady; a letter to father, only I kept it. 

“‘ Havre, Juli, 1887. 

‘My dear friend,—We recived your kind 
letter sum days ago, and manny thanks fir 
it. We gething on so well and neicly hier, 
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bycigle, and its verry much trable for my 
husband. Beatrice lerns verry hart, but 
with god willing everry thing must gaw. I 
am so glad to tell you che can reit the 
bycigle now a little, and getting on everry 
day bether, che has now sum mor treeks on 
our machine, and by-and-by che will do. 
Naw body nos how hart it is to lern. 
Beatrice never beliefed befor how hart it is 
to lern; but now she liketh it mor everry day, 
but till she reit with us all together it will 
be sum monts. We are very much belovet 
in our troupe. This is all at present. Best 
love and kisses to the children, and to you 
kind regards from your truly friend,— 
Vera G. Larosse.” 

It was a comfort to me to hear she was 
very much beloved by the troupe, though I 
did not know how many there were in it; 
and it showed a kindly heart to send best 
love and kisses to the children; but little 
Nell was the only child among us, for Nancy 
was seventeen years old. Still the letter 
comforted me, and I kept it by me, and 
read it over and over again till it was nearly 
worn out. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was about three weeks after Mrs. 
Lafosse’s kind letter came, that I got one 
myself from Trixy, written in pencil, and 
the writing very bad, as if she had been in a 
great hurry. There were no stamps on it, 
and as it came from France there was 
fivepence to pay to the postman. This was 
it— 

“ Dearest, darling Ruth,—This is a funny 
place. Itry to be a good girl, but Sundies are 
just the same as other days, and I’m too tired 
to say my prayers alwais. Madam gave mea 
black eye, and I meen to serve her out. 
He was that mad with her, and called her a 
fool, spoiling my buty, he said. They give 
me plenty to eat, and setterer, so don’t you 
fret. He slaps me sometimes, only not 
hard, and I don’t care a straw. They’re 
ever so much worse with the rest. There’s 
a little tiny girl of four as little as a baby; 
Madam dragd her downstairs from the top 
of the house into the cellar, and when the 
baby came out one of her finger nales were 
torn off. That was in London before we 
came to France. But they durstn’t serve me 
like that. I shall jump for joy when we 
come to dear, dear old England; I can’t 
tell a word they say hear, except wee, and 
that means yes. Darling old woman, I often 
think of you and mother. Don’t let Nancy 








or little Nell be accrobats. They don’t kno 
I’m riting.— Your dear loving Trrxy.—x x x 
Se > Sm 


All the paper was filled up with crosses 
for kisses, and they meant that our poor 
little Trixy was full of love for us all at 
home. 

But you may think this letter made me 
very unhappy, and I read it as often as I 
had read Mrs. Lafosse’s. I wasn’t much 
afraid for Trixy, because she was strong 
and spirited, and had such a will of her own, 
and it was plain that Mr. Lafosse would 
take care of her. But there was that tiny 
mite of a child! That woman must have the 
cruel heart of a tiger to illuse a little baby of 
four. I could not help thinking of how 
easily hurt and frightened such tiny creatures 
are at that age, for I had helped mother to 
nurse all the younger ones, and I could not 
choose but know how helpless and timid 
and tender young children are. 

I was very thankful when we heard that 
they were all coming back to England in the 
autumn, as Mr. Lafosse hoped to get en- 
gagements for his troupe at the Aquarium, 
the Oxford, and other places of amusement 
during the winter. I did not know any of 
those places, but Mr. Lafosse seemed quite 
proud and excited about being taken on 
in them. 

They allowed Trixy to come home for a 
day. She was grandly dressed, and looked 
like herself, strong and rosy; only instead of 
rambling about and never resting for a 
moment, she sat quiet in mother’s armchair, 
laughing and chattering, and telling us 
strange stories about France and Germany, 
and all the places she had been to. When 
little Nell was starting off with father’s 
dinner to the workshop, I asked her if she 
would not like to go as well to please him. 

‘It’s so nice to sit still,” she said, “and 
not have any practising to do; it’s such a 
funny feeling being tired, and I never used 
to know what it meant. But I know now; 
I feel as if every bit of me had been stretched 
as far as it could go, like a bit of elastic, you 
know, and it feels so nice to sit quite still.” 

“Oh, Trixy!” I said; ‘wouldn’t you 
like to come home again ?”’ 

* Oh, no!” she said, quite frightened ; 
‘‘ it’s so awfully dull here, and the Lafosses 
couldn’t do without me. They take me as a 
specimen when they go to get engagements 
for the troupe; and oh! Ruth, you should 
just see the lights, and the crowds, and all 
the people clapping as hard as they can clap. 
It’s such fun! I'll tell you what we do: 
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We go on to the stage, and wheel in and out 
on our bicycles, something like dancing, you 
know. Then Mr. Lafosse wheels round and 
round in the middle, and Madame outside 
him, and Rosa outside her, and me outside 
Rosa. I’ve got to work the hardest, and 
fastest, and go the farthest; because I’ve 
four times as much to do in the same time 
as Mr. Lafosse. Oh! you must come and 
seeme. Then Rosa sits on his shoulders, 
with her legs tucked under his arms, and I 
get on to Rosa’s shoulders in the same way ; 
and then I stoop down and pick up Arthur, 
and put him on my shoulders ; and we ride 
round and round the stage all the time, 
because a bicycle can’t stand still at all, not 
foramoment. Justfancy, Ruth! After that 
I make a position in front of Mr. Lafosse, 
on his bicycle, riding bent back till my head 
almost touches the handle, with my face 
upside down ; like this—”’ 

It was astonishing to me to see Trixy bend 
herself about so; and it looked so bold and 
impudent that it made my face burn. But 
Trixy laughed, only she seemed a little 
ashamed and told me no more of her 
performance. 

I talked to father about it at night, after 
she was gone; and he laughed at me too, 
and said many another girl did as much, and 
made a good living at it. He did not see 
how he could take Trixy away after the 
Lafosses had given her such a training; 
and what did I think she would do with 
herself if he took her away ? Would she go 
into service to get her living, after being 
made a lady of ? If she only kept herself 
an honest girl it would be all right, and 
Mrs. Lafosse had promised to look sharp 
after her. 

It was the next Boxing Day that father 
and I made a holiday and went up to 
London to see Trixy perform. She could 
not come down to keep Christmas with us, 
because all the troupe had to get a good rest, 
and get up their strength for double work on 
Boxing Day. It seems to me as if all good 
people would think much of children at 
Christmas time, when our Lord was born a 
little babe into the world; more than all of 
poor children, for He was poor. I did not 
know then, but I know now, that for the 
sake of amusing rich children, poor little 
creatures have to toil and suffer, and be 
cold and hungry, some of them even to 
death, just at Christmas time! 

Father and 1 went first to the house 
where the Lafosses were lodging, and saw 
Trixy. I thought she looked a little pale; 











but she was full of spirits and as gay as a 
lark. It was always like that with her, she 
was the merriest 1 ever saw, and had no 
memory for past troubles. There was a 
Mdlle. Rosa, a foreign girl, about as old as 
me; and a little boy of nine, no bigger than 
little Nell who was only six, and he was a 
foreigner too. Then there was the tiny girl 
of four that Trixy had told me of in her letter, 
a poor, miserable, scared looking dot, almost 
afraid to seem alive. I took her on my lap 
and nursed her, and put sugar plums into 
her mouth secretly, because Mrs. Lafosse 
was by, until there came a poor little smile 
on the poor little face that brought the tears 
to my eyes. If only the people had seen it 
who go to watch a tiny creature like that do 
unnatural things ! 

Father and I had very good seats for 
seeing the performance. The great place 
was crowded, faces everywhere that I could 
look; and there was a blaze of light such as 
I had never seen before. The music was 
loud and merry, and everybody seemed to be 
enjoying themselves very much. There 
were quite as many women as men, and a 
great number of children ; and most of their 
faces were pleased and smiling. At last the 
music stopped for a minute, and there was a 
deafening noise of clapping of hands and 
cheering ; a number of bicycles came on to 
the stage before us, and on each bicycle sat 
a person all dressed in spangles, which 
glittered in the bright light. 

But at first I did not know which was 
Trixy ; for she was dressed almost like a 
boy, in clothes so tight that my face burned 
again with shame when I did know her. 
For she was my sister, the dear child that 
had often said her prayers at my knee, asking 
God to bless her and make her a good girl. 
I suppose I ought to have felt the same about 
Rosa and the others; but it does make a 
difference when it’s your own sister. Father 
looked vexed as well, and he never once said, 
‘“‘That’s my daughter.” She kissed her 
hand to us as she rode by, but he took no 
notice. But when it came to seeing her 
‘‘make a position”’ as they call it, twisting 
and writhing her body about in all manner 
of ways as if there was not a bone in it; 
especially when she did a favourite trick of 
facing Mr. Lafosse on his bicycle, and 
bending herself backwards till she made half 
a circle, and her head almost touched the 
handle, and her face was upside down the 
way the bicycle was going, then I could 
watch her no more; though the people 
cheered and clapped louder than ever. It is 
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horrible to see any one you love in a position 
like that. 

“Oh, mother! ’’ said a little girl behind 
me, ‘I should so like to be a circus-girl.”’ 
“« The Lord forbid !’’ said the mother. 

I turned round to look at her. She was 
a pleasant, decent looking woman, with a 
kindly face, and about as old as our mother 
was when she died. But what was she 
there for? and why had she brought her 
children to see girls do what she prayed God 
to forbid that her own children should do ? 
I think women mock God when they pray a 
prayer like that. 

We could not see Trixy again, for she had 
to perform the same things over again in 
two other places of entertainment; and we 
went our way home. Father did not utter 
a word to me, and by that I knew he was 
more vexed and angry than he could bring 
himself to say. 

All that night I could not sleep soundly 
for the sight of Trixy looking so bold and 
brazen, and the people clapping and 
shouting at the sight. I wondered how 
decent men and women can take delight in 
such shows and keep them going by paying 
to see them. It seems so savage, only fit for 
heathen and Hottentots, not for Christian 
people living in England. 

I suppose father wrote to the Lafosses 
without telling me to say Trixy must come 
home, for about a week after there came 
this note from her :— 


‘Darling, dearest Ruth,—It’s no good 
father bothering. They can’t spare me. 
They’ve ingaged for the winter, and it was 
me that went as spessimen of the troop, 
because I’m better shapped than Rosa and 
the rest. We're engaged up to April with 
8 ingagements.—Your loving Trrxy.”’ 


There were more crosses for kisses than I 
ould count; and slipped in at the bottom 
were these words, as if she had written them 
‘when nobody saw her: ‘I’m always tired 
now.” Those words made my heart ache. 
They ran through my head day and night, 
when I went about my work, or sat sewing, 
or tried to go to sleep when work was done. 
I knew what being sometimes tired meant ; 
but mother’s poor little beauty was always 
tired. 

At last I worked up father till he took a 
day’s holiday and went up to London to see 
Trixy again, carrying little Nell with him. 
I asked him to be sure to talk to Trixy 
alone; but the Lafosses never left them 
together for a moment, and he did not say 








he must; men are like that. But Trixy 
whispered to little Nell as she nursed her 
on her lap, “Tell dada I want to come 
home.” The little child told him as they 
were coming home in the train, and next 
day father wrote for Trixy to be sent back 
to us at once. 

But the Lafosses would not give her up. 
They said she was lazy, and had a fad in 
her head, and they took her to a doctor, 
who had to do with theatres, and he made 
light of her illness. Mr. Lafosse wrote that 
the doctor said there was nothing serious 
the matter with her, and she needed plenty 
of exercise, and exercise on the bicycle was 
just the thing for her. 

Then I went up myself to London to see 
if I could bring my young sister away ; but 
they laughed at me and defied me. 

“ T won’t give Beatrice up,” Mr. Lafosse 
said ; ‘‘we’re too busy at present, and we 
have an engagement in the country as soon 
as we've finished here.” 

‘‘Oh! she’s not fit to go,” I said, half 
beside myself; ‘‘ there’s no life left in her. 
It must just kill her, and you can see that 
for yourself.” 

** Anyhow, I'll not give her up to you,” 
he said; ‘‘you are not her father or her 
mother. Show me your authority.” 

Of course I had not got any authority 
in writing from my father to demand Trixy, 
for we had never thought of such a thing; 
and father is only a poor writer, having 
taught himself since he was a boy. So I 
was obliged to go home without my poor 
little sister. 

The next thing we knew was that they 
had carried her off to a town in the country . 
nearly two hundred miles away. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuart I am going to say now I do not 
know of myself. Only poor little Trixy told 
me, sometimes when we were sitting 
together by the side of the sea, when I hoped 
the colour would come back again to her 
white face and pale lips, and the brightness 
to her dim eyes; and sometimes when I lay 
beside her in bed, through the dark nights 
when she could not sleep, and sobs came 
between the words, till my heart was ready 
to break. 

When they took her away from England, 
and all at once she found herself among 
people jabbering words she could not under- 
stand, a horrible loneliness came over her. 
**T used to ery myself to sleep every night,” 
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she said, ‘‘ thinking of mother and you, and 

all the rest thousands and thousands of 

miles away from me. Besides, the 

Lafosses were very different, they changed 

so much after we were out of England. I 

never had a moment’s rest, riding the bicycle 

and practising those horrid positions all day 
long. Flora used to hang on to me as heavy 
as lead; that’s why Mr. Lafosse liked me to 
do the positions, I was so much lighter than 

Flora, and he had to hold us with a belt 

round our waists. Oh! I used to ache all 

over me.” 

I know Trixy would do her best, and a 
girl of her age does not know how much 
strength she has. Even when she was 
quite a baby she liked to feel her limbs 
moving all the time, and she would be a 
willing scholar in all acrobatic tricks; but 
when she had to do them for fear of being 
beaten, they lost their charm. They never 
beat her as much as they did the other 
children in the troupe, and when Mrs. Lafosse 
gave her a black eye Mr. Lafosse was very 
angry. 

“ You're a fool as well as a brute,” he 
said, “if you spoil the girl’s looks. They 
are worth money to us.”’ 

But he did not meddle with his wife 
when she ill-treated the younger ones who 
were being trained for acrobats. There were 
two boys at first, but one ran away and was 
brought back twice; but he ran away again, 
and luckily escaped altogether the third time, 
or, Trixy said, they would have beaten him 
almost to death. But the saddest thing of 
all was the little creature Tiny, whose 
mother had given her up to the Lafosses ; 

_ for she was too little to run away, or to take 
any care of herself, and the misery of that 
baby-girl was more than I can bear to think of. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me when you came 
to see us?’’ I asked Trixy; and she cried 
bitterly, and said the Lafosses had fright- 
ened her before they let her come, saying 
they would take her away for years if she 
made mischief. Oh! Trixy, Trixy! if you 
had only trusted me I should have saved 
you! 

It was only a small troupe, so everybody 








had to work very hard. The Lafosses took | 


the easiest parts themselves; and I don’t 
blame them for that. Masters and mistresses 
expect to do the least work. And Trixy 
said to keep one’s self in training you had 
to be very careful about eating and drinking ; 
and they could not deny themselves enough, 
only they took care the rest of the troupe 
should not get out of training. Not that they 









did not give them proper food, and sufficient 
of it; excepting Tiny, who was often put 
to stand in the corner without her dinner 
whilst the others were eating. They were 
all so tired when their practising and per- 
forming were over that they could do nothing 
else besides resting ; and they never went 
out of doors, except on short errands. How- 
ever, the troupe was generally locked up to 
prevent it running away. 

Poor Trixy! She had never known what fear 
was; but when she found herself in a strange 
land, so far away from her own people, with 
no one she knew near to her excepting the 
two tyrants who had her in their possession, 
then she was filled with fear, many and 
many atime. When she heard poor little 
Tiny’s screams, and saw her savagely treated 
—for Mrs. Lafosse was like a savage to that 
child—then Trixy would shiver and shrink 
away in horror. 

‘¢Oh! if mother had not died,” she said, 
sobbing, ‘I should never have been there 
alone; there among cruel, wicked people. 
I used to wish so I could sit on mother’s 
lap once again, and feel her loving arms 
around me, and tell her everything! ”’ 

No; our mother would have saved Trixy ; 
but there are mothers who give up their 
children to such a life; and there are 
thousands of mothers who pay to see the 
tricks the children are taught to do in pain 
and danger. 

So the time went on till they came back to 
England. Trixy was almost beside herself 
with joy; and somehow the thought of 
those bad times seemed to fade away out 
of her mind. She never bore malice; and 
the Lafosses praised her a great deal, and 
dressed her up very handsomely; and they 
always took her with them as a specimen of 
the troupe when they went after an engage- 
ment. And the child’s foolish little head 
was turned with vanity; and before they 
let her come to see us, they made her believe 
our life was too dull for a girl of any spirit. 
Besides, they told her her father had given 
her up, and they could take her away out of 
England for as many years as they pleased. 
| She was but a child, you see, and they had 
made much of her lately, and she had not 
|seen Tiny beaten for some time; and a 
child’s memory is a short one. So she 
never told us what she had gone through. 

The work in London was very hard. 
They had four engagements every day ; and 
double ones on Saturday. If it had not 
been for the rest on Sundays it must soon 
have killed them all. Trixy felt always 
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tired; so tired that at last they had to drive 
her to work by threats and punishments. 
And that was not her nature, for truly she 
had not an idle bone in her body; and she 
loved to be always moving about. Mother 
and I used to say she was never still except 
when she was asleep. But some of the 
positions made her feel sick and giddy ; most 
of all that horrid one when she bent herself 
backward in a half-circle in front of Mr. 
Lafosse on his bicycle, with her face upside 
down, as he rode round and round the stage; 
and everything seemed in a whirl to her, the 
thousands of lights and the crowd of faces. 
Yes; the people were shouting and clapping 
their hands while my poor little sister felt 
almost dying. 

Night after night Trixy’s strength was 
failing more and more, till even the stage- 
men and the women who took care of the 
dressing-rooms said it was a shame to put 
her on the stage ; and one good creature— 
if I can find her out I will be her friend for 
life—used to give her some warm, stimulating 
drink to keep her up during the performance, 
paying for it out of her own scanty money. 
‘* She said it was an infernal shame to make 
me act when I was so ill,” said Trixy, crying 
as she thought of the pity of the good creature. 
At last she grew so weak she could not hold 
the boy whom she had to lift on to her 
shoulders in one of their tricks; the one I 
saw when four of them sat one above another, 
and rode round and round the stage for the 
amusement of civilised people in London. 
Trixy let the child fall. three times, and the 
people hissed. Were they hissing at one 
another for their folly and wickedness in 
going to see a sight like that? For it is 
the folks who pay to see such things that are 
most to blame. But it made the Lafosses 
very angry, and they threatened her if such 
a thing happened again. 

“Why didn’t you let us know ?”’ I said, 
crying bitterly. 

‘IT couldn’t,” she said, ‘‘ they watched us 
so; they made me write what they told me. 
I cried over my letters all the time I was 
writing.” 

Now I could see the great blots made 
where her tears fell. I have those letters 
still, and shall have them as long as 
I live. 

Poor little Trixy! When any of us went 
to see her the Lafosses never let us be 
alone, and we were shy about asking ques- 
tions before them ; only if mother had been 
living she would have been bold enough to 
see how things were going amiss, and would 








have carried her away home in spite of all 
the Lafosses in the world. 

In that sad state they took her off with 
them into the country, nearly two hundred 
miles away. It was a long, long journey, 
and the weather was cold, for it was the 
beginning of April, and the bitter east winds 
were blowing. 

One night when Trixy could not sleep, I 
lay with my arm over her, to make her feel 
she was not alone in the darkness; and 
little by little, stopping for breath between 
the words, she told me all about it. 

“T told them I was ill,” she said; ‘but 
they said I must go to work the very evening 
we got there. Mr. Lafosse put on me three 
strengthening plaisters. I generally lay in 
bed till it was nearly time to perform. I 
could not do any practising. He put two 
plaisters on me in bed—one on my chest 
and one on my right side. Then he came 
into the dressing-room at the theatre and 
put one on my back. I couldn’t dress 
myself. Flora and Mrs. Lafosse dressed 
me in my tights, and they left my stockings 
on my legs, they said I was so thin. I was 
breathing so hard that they put hot linseed 
poultices on my chest as soon as my work 
was done. They did that every day for 
a week; and oh! Ruth, nobody knows what 
pain I felt.’’ 

No, poor child! Even I who saw the 
pains she had to suffer could not know how 
they felt. But as she spoke in her sobbing 
voice I felt as if I could see the theatre and 
the crowds of folk, all laughing and delighted; 
whilst a dying child, padded and painted, 
went through bold, immodest tricks for their 
amusement. For Trixy is not the only 
child who has died for the amusement of 
the people; for there are thousands of chil- 
dren employed in theatres and shows, and 
how many of them grow up into strong men 
and women? How many of them learn to 
keep God’s Commandments and to live as 
He wishes us to live in this world ? 

It vexes my very soul to think of it. She 
was little more than a child—a girl just 
entering into girlhood—and they had worn 
out her young life already. A girl with a 
heart and a soul; with a father and sisters 
to love her; with a mother who had toiled, 
and cared, and prayed for her; yes, and 
with a Saviour who had died for her. And 
she was cruelly done to death in England 
for the entertainment of the people! They 
did not know, you say; but they ought to have 
known it. They have reason and sense ; they 
must know such a life is not fit for a child. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Farner, though he is dull at his pen, 
sent two letters to the Lafosse’s the fort- 
night they were in the country; and he even 
telegraphed, saying Trixy must be sent home 
at once. But Mr. Lafosse wrote they must 
finish their engagement; and a doctor had 
seen Trixy and said there was nothing 
serious the matter with her. They did not 
like her to take such a long journey alone, 
but she should come back the very day 
after they returned to London. 

It was almost exactly a year since they 
took her away. The spring was coming, 
and the leaf-buds were opening, and the 
primroses were in blossom on mother’s 
grave. I watched for Trixy all the afternoon, 
especially at the times of the trains—but 
not many of them stopped at our little 
station—and at last I began to give up ex- 
pecting to see her coming down the lane. 

But just in the twilight I heard the sound 
of wheels close by our door, and I ran out 
to see what was passing by. It was a cab 
from the town three miles off, and the 
cabman asked where father lived. Then 
Mdlle. Flora opened the cab door, and lifted 
out a shrunken, speechless, fainting creature, 
so thin and light that she could carry her 
quite easily. I could not believe it was my 
sister Trixy. For as I stood there staring 
at her, it seemed to me as if I could see her 
going along the lane towards the station, as 
she went away last year arm-in-arm with 
Mrs. Lafosse, her bright face all aglow with 
youth, and health, and strength, and her 
figure so lissome and supple, and her step 
like the step of a creature at play. I saw 
her as plainly as I ever saw anything; and 
yet there my Trixy lay in a dead faint in 
_ girl’s arms. She looked as if she was 

ead 


‘ Malle. Flora carried her into the house, 
and put her down in mother’s cushioned 
armchair on the hearth. The poor white 
face had some streaks of paint on it still, 
and the dark hair fell all about it, damp 
and tangled. If it had not been for the 
labouring breath which came through her 
lips I should not have known she was alive. 
“Ach!” said the foreign girl, ‘they 
almost kill her. They say she lazy, and a 
fad in her head. What you call a fad? 
They make her do her treeks when she 
almost dead. They work one to die; but 
I too old now, too big. I do what I like.” 
So she chatted on and on, whilst I roused 
myself and did my best to bring Trixy 








round. As I was bathing her poor head, 
and watching the heavy gasps she drew for 
breath, I heard the door open and father 
come in. 

‘« It’s Trixy come home, father,” I cried. 

I never saw anything so terrible as 
father’s face was. It went white with rage, 
rather than with trouble; and he stood 
looking at Trixy as if he had turned to 
stone. The foreign girl stole away quite 
silently as if he scared her, and I trembled 
from head to foot. I knew how proud he 
had been of his little beauty, and what 
hopes he had built on her becoming rich 
when he gave her up to the Lafosses, 
believing they would make a lady of her. 
Only a year ago, and she had said good-bye 
to us a bonnie merry child, a mere child, just 
entering on her girlhood. And now she 
lay there broken and faded, like a flower 
that has been torn up and thrown down 
after awhile to be trampled under foot on 
the roadside. 

No! I cannot write the curses father 
called down on the head of the cruel man 
and woman who had done this murder. 

For it was murder, though the law could 
not punish it. Father, in his hot desire 
for vengeance, did all he could to bring the 
Lafosses to judgment and ruin, and he had 
friends to help him. But it was of no use; 
they had kept within the law. Somebody 
told me that in other countries children are 
not allowed to perform in theatres and 
shows, and they are obliged to send to 
England for children when they want 
them. Children’s lives are held more 
precious there than with us—ay! and 
children’s souls; for they say in those 
countries it is not good for the morals of 
innocent little creatures to be brought 
before the public on the stage. But it is 
not thought so in England. 

We sent for a doctor to come and see 
Trixy, and he said she had been suffering 
from pleurisy lately—that was whilst she 
had been performing in public—and that 
she had an enlargement of the heart. 
Perfect rest was necessary, and had been 
necessary for some time past. I went with 
her to the sea-side as soon as she could be 
moved, and we used to sit for hours by the 
sea never stirring, save when I went away a 
few steps from her to pick up some shell or 
stone and lay it in her slack, cold hand. 
Only her eyes, which seemed to grow 
brighter and larger in her sunken face, 
moved restlessly and sadly over the sands 
and the sea whenever they were open. 
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“Do you remember last year at Margate?”’ 
she ve one day; ‘oh! I should so like to 
run about again and play with little Nell,” 
and the great tears rolled down her poor 
cheeks; ‘‘but I shall never, never run about 
again.” 

‘Perhaps, where mother is!’ I said, for 
I could not tell her she would ever play on 
the sands again here. 

She smiled, a very little smile, when she 
heard my words. 

**I’m so tired, I cannot rest,” she said; 
‘“‘T feel as if I was sinking and falling all 
the time; sinking down and down, as if 
nothing could hold me up. If I could only 
sit on mother’s lap again, I could feel safe 
and at rest.”’ 

But she could never have that resting- 
place. 

“Mr. Lafosse used to hold me by a belt 
round my waist,” she said in her low, sad 
voice, “‘and I had to stretch myself out 
quite straight as if I was lying on some- 
thing. And oh! I feel always as if he had 
let me go, and day and night I’m falling, 
falling, falling. Oh! if somebody could 
catch hold of me and hold me fast.” 

‘“‘ My darling,”’ I said, ‘‘ lean against me, 
lean hard till you feel I’m holding you, and 
I'll hold you fast. There! your head’s on 
my shoulder and my arms are round you; 
you cannot fall now.” 

I used often to sit with her in this way, 
and for a little while she would feel safe ; 
but then, when I grew cramped, or moved, 
or sighed, the old cry began again, ‘ Oh! 
I’m falling, falling |” 

But it was useless staying by the sea, and 
at last I took her home again. Father 
would sit for hours in her own room, after 
his work was done, never taking his eyes off 
Trixy, and muttering to himself. All his 
hopes of vengeance had been disappointed, 
and now he had nothing to do but to 
watch her go down by very slow steps to 
her grave. 

‘« Father! ’”’ she said, one night as he was 
watching her in this way, ‘‘ you'll never let 
little Nell go for a circus-girl, will you ?” 

“« Never!” he said, with a great sob. 

‘‘You’d never have let me go if you’d 
known ?” she said again. 

“ Oh, my God!” he cried, *‘ I’d have cut 
off my right hand first. But I thought I 
could trust you to them, my beauty. And I 
didn’t rightly know what they were going to 
do with you.” 








“If folks only knew!” said Trixy in a 
sad whisper. 

I wonder if they do know. I have read in 
old books how the martyrs used to be put 
upon the rack for their religion. My poor 
Trixy’s body was over-strained, and her 
joints dislocated, and all her thews and 
sinews torn; she had been put upon the 
rack, but not for religion’s sake—for the 
amusement of the people. 

It was months before the last step was 
reached. We were alone, she and I, for I 
would not let Nancy and little Nell stay with 
us, and father’s sobs and groans disturbed 
her so that I coaxed him away. Trixy’s 
face, so small and thin, looked like a child’s 
again ; but her voice when she spoke to me 
sounded like a whisper far off. 

“I’m so tired,” she said, “I can’t 
recollect my prayers. Will God be angry ?” 

**Oh, no! no!” I said; ‘‘God knows 
how tired you are ; it will be like the times 
when we went to bed without kissing 
mother—mother used to come and kiss us. 
She was never angry, and God cannot be 
angry with you now.” 

‘* For Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen!” she 
said, as if those were the only words of her 
prayers she could remember. 

She lay quite still and silent for an hour 
or so, and then suddenly, in a moment, she 
lifted herself up as if her old strength had 
come back. 

‘TI feel quite well,” she said, ‘‘ but it’s so 
dark. Where are all the lights and the 
people clapping ?’’ 

She fell back before I could catch her in 
my arms; but she did not feel that fall. 
Nor could she feel my arms holding her 
fast, fast; as if I could snatch her back 
from going down that last step. 

We laid her in the grave beside our 
mother, ‘‘ Where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” It 
was nearing Christmas-time, and as I went 
homewards with little Nell holding my 
hand and sobbing over Trixy’s death, I 
thought of the hundreds and hundreds of 
young children whose lives and souls were 
being risked that people might be enter- 
tained in the coming Christmas holidays. 
Thank God! Trixy had only lost her life. 

But they tell me people will not believe 
that what I say is true. Yet I have told 
nothing save the truth. There are many 
people who know it; and I feel it is a solemn 
thing to say, but God knows that it is true. 
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A BRIGHT EVENING ON DARTMOOR. 


oO silence of the boundless moor ; 
The sinking of the tired sun ; 
The pewit dropping to her nest ; 

The feeling that the day is done ; 
The distant bleating of a lamb ; 

The lowing of some far-off kine— 
Like angels’ voices stealing, make 

The mystic silence more divine. 


A temple this, not made with hands ; 
A sacred altar of the skies ; 

I am a priest and offer up 
Myself, the evening sacrifice. 

The stillness makes me only man ; 


Strange freedom from the sense is given ; | 


I know and feel that there is God, 


That I was made a son of heaven. 
* * *K * *K 


I wandered home by silent paths, 
And heard His footsteps on the sod ; 
Like the first man in Paradise, 
At eventide I walked with God. 
I reached the roof that screened my bed, 
And laid me down for Him to keep ; 
I felt His fingers close my eyes 
And heard Him lull me off to sleep. 


I woke at morn, and there was stir 
Of busy man and beast around ; 

I stood and blessed them all for Him 
Whose presence I last night had found. 

Great God, what life ’twould be to live 
Within Thy presence every day. 

Oh, that such real thoughts of Thee 
Might never, never pass away. 


B. W. 
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GREAT MEN OF THE CENTURIES. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
THE FOURTH CENTURY.—7HEZODOSIUS I., ST. CHRYSOSTOM, and ST. AMBROSE. 


r the history of the first part of the Fourth 

Century mainly centres in the stately 
person of Constantine, who became Emperor 
in 807 and died in 887, the close of that 
century was interwoven with the destinies 
of Theodosius I., who became Emperor 
in 879 and died in 895. We may select 
him as one of our ‘‘ Great Men of the Cen- 
turies,”’ because he came in contact with all 
the foremost men of his epoch and left upon 
it his powerful impress. With the name of 
Constantine is connected the triumph of 
Christianity; with the name of Theodosius 
the downfall of Paganism. 

It is not my purpose to follow all the 
details of his history; I will merely touch on 
the general facts of his career, and will then 
speak of the scenes which brought him into 
connexion with the great Christian leaders 
of his day—St. Gregory of Naziansus, St. 
Ambrose, and §t. Chrysostom. 

Theodosius was the son of that brave 
general of the same name who, in the reign 
of Valentinian I., between the years 367 and 
870, swept Britain clear of the Picts and 
Scots, and afterwards defeated the Alemanni 
on the Danube and the Moors in Africa. 
In 876 he fell a victim to the imperial 
jealousy of the feeble Valens, probably in 
that outburst of panic caused by the magic 
proceedings in which Theod had been de- 
clared to be the first part of the name of the 
successor to the Empire. At that period 
his son, who had helped him in his British 
campaigns, and had risen to the rank 
of Duke of Mesia, quietly retired ‘to his 
Spanish farm near Valladolid, and by that 
act of prudence saved his life. But 
when Valens had been burnt in the ignomi- 
nious rout at Adrianople (378), and the 
youthful Gratian found himself unable to 
bear alone the crushing burden of Empire, 
he bethought himself of the proved soldier- 
ship of the younger Theodosius, and sum- 
moned him in January, 379, to the splendid 
— of Augustus or Emperor of the 

ast. 

Theodosius was then thirty-three, and he 
behaved with such consummate skill and 
tact that in four years he had obliterated the 
crowning disgrace of Adrianople, and had 
reduced both the Visigoths and the Ostro- 
goths to terms of capitulation. In 8838 
Gratian was cruelly murdered by Andraga- 





thius, the general of the usurper Maximus. 
Theodosius was unable at once to avenge the 
murder ; but by agreement with the rebel, 
he secured to Valentinian II., a younger 
half-brother of Gratian, the Empire of Italy, 
Africa, and Western Illyricum. In 3887, 
however, Maximus advanced against Italy, 
and the young Emperor, with his mother, 
Justina, fled to Theodosius at Thessalonica. 
By that time Theodosius had lost his wife, 
Flaccilla, and struck with the youth, beauty, 
and distress of Galla, a daughter of Justina, 
he married her, and espoused the cause of 
Valentinian. He set his army in motion 
against Maximus, who was betrayed into his 
hands by the people of Aquileia and promptly 
executed. Having re-established his young 
brother-in-law on the throne, under the 
protection of the valiant Frank, Arbogast, 
Theodosius went to Constantinople in 391. 
But Valentinian, galled by the contemptuous 
tyranny of his general, vainly attempted to 
dismiss him from his office, and was secretly 
strangled by Arbogast on the banks of the 
Rhone in 892. The Frank did not dare to 
assume the title of Emperor, but chose a 
second-rate rhetorician, named Eugenius, 
“as a suitable block on which to hang the 
imperial purple.’ Theodosius could not 
leave such a crime unpunished. He spent 
two years in preparing for war, and sent a 
eunuch to the hermit John for advice, who 
brought back the oracle that Theodosius 
would indeed prevail after much bloodshed, 
but would die in Italy shortly afterwards. 
The army of Arbogast consisted of hardy 
barbarian veterans, and a bloody battle was 
fought on September 6, 894, near the River 
Frigidus. The rebel troops were so clearly 
the superior, that even the Vandal Stilicho 
—who, like Marshal Ney, might have been 
called le brave des braves—advised Theodosius 
to retire, but he refused to do so. The 
banner of the Cross, he said, should not 
retreat before the banners of Jupiter and 
Hercules, which had been adopted in a sort 
of esthetic recrudescence of Paganism by 
Eugenius, ‘‘ the lacquey of the barbarian.” 
He spent the night in prayer, and towards 
morning dreamed that the Apostles, James 
and Philip, had appeared to him on white 
horses ‘and promised him the victory. His 
own camp had resounded all night with 
prayer, like that of William the Conqueror 
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at Hastings; while the camp of Eugenius, 
like that of Harold, rang with festivities. 
In the morning the battle was renewed. 
Theodosius was aided by Stilicho, by the 
brave Goth, Gainas, and by another young 
Gothic chief, then unknown to fame— 
whose name was destined during the coming 
period to ring terribly in the world’s ears— 
Alaric, the future conqueror of Rome. But 
the Emperor had aid still more decisive. 
A bitter and dangerous Alpine blast, known 
as the Borra, swept down the mountain 
passes and whirled snow in the faces of the 
enemy. ‘‘ Where is the Lord God of Theo- 
dosius ?’’ the Emperor had shouted, as he 
rode to the battle; and now he gained a 
victory, which was one of the only two ever 
won by the forces of the East over those of 
the West. The wretched Eugenius was 
taken and beheaded. Arbogast was hunted 
into the mountains and finally, in despair, 
fell on his own sword. Theodosius, advised 
by St. Ambrose—at whose feet he flung him- 
self, declaring that the victory was due to 
his prayers—dealt leniently and generously 
with the ordinary masses of the conquered 
foe. 

This victory was the final deathblow of 
Paganism. Three years before, in 391, 
Theodosius had ordered the destruction of 
the temple and image of Serapis, in 
Alexandria. . Superstition had, at first, pre- 
vented anyone from touching the all-dreaded 
idol; but at last a Christian soldier, bolder 
than the rest, had mounted a ladder and 
smitten the idol on a cheek with a battle- 
axe, shattering first the face and then the 
knee. No thunder followed, and the mob— 
disillusioned from awe into contempt when 
they saw a swarm of rats rush forth from 
the rotten head—completed the demolition 
of the idol. They lost all traces of reverence 
for the old superstition when the Nile rose 
and fell with fertilising beneficence in spite 
of these deadly insults to its immemorial 
tiver-god. But if Paganism was evaporating 
into contempt in 391, it vanished in a burst 
of laughter in 394. Eugenius had placed 
in the Alpine passes images of Jupiter, 
with the arm upraised, as though to hurl 
a golden thunderbolt at the opposing 
Christians. Theodosius overthrew these 
statues and scornfully distributed the golden 
thunderbolts among his outriders. ‘‘ By such 
lightnings,’’ said the laughing soldiers, ‘‘ may 
we be often struck! ’’ The stately Emperor 
did not disdain to join in their merriment, 
and amid that scornful laughter, the super- 
stitious Polytheism of a thousand years 











disappeared like one of the mountain mists 
before the sun. 

Four months later, while still in the 
flower of his days, on January 17, 895, 
Theodosius breathed his last. ‘‘ His life,” 
it has been said, “lies like a ruined sea- 
wall amidst the fierce barbarian tide, 
leaving ravaged lands beyond.” But 
Theodosius had completed the mighty 
work of Constantine. He had saved the 
Empire of the East from the terror of 
the Goths; he had saved the Empire of 
the West by avenging the murder of 
Gratian on Maximus, and the murder of 
Valentinian II. on Arbogast. By securing 
the final triumph of the Nicene faith over 
the Arian heresy, he had obliterated the 
long influence of the Arian courts of 
Constantius, Valens, and Justina; and 
within the limits of the Empire he had 
trampled out for ever the last embers of 
an expiring Paganism. 

Three or four scenes from his life will 
best illustrate his relations with the Church, 
and will serve at the same time to throw 
light on the characteristics of the age :— 

1. Theodosius was the son of Christian 
parents, but his life had largely been 
occupied in war. Like many in that day 
he had postponed his baptism from super- 
stitious motives, but warned by an illness 
towards the close of the first year of his 
reign, he had been baptised in 881, before 
he proceeded to fight against the Goths, 
by Acholius, the orthodox Bishop of Thessa- 
lonica. But the air rang with theological 
controversies, and Nectarius, then Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, was wholly in- 
capable of helping the Emperor in his 
perplexities. In 383 it was rumoured that 
Theodosius intended to give an interview 
to the heretic Eunomius, who denied the 
full divinity of Christ; and an aged bishop— 
said to have been Amphilochius of Iconium 
—determined to give the Emperor a prac- 
tical lesson. Many bishops had gone to 
court at some state ceremonial, and reveren- 
tially saluted Theodosius and his little boy 
of six years old, Arcadius, who sat on a 
throne beside him, and had been recently 
named Augustus. Amphilochius, however, 
after saluting the Emperor, took little or no 
notice of his son, and when reminded of his 
duty, said, “Oh, 1 forgot. Good morning, 
my child,” and familiarly patted the august 
infant on the cheek! In a burst of 
indignation Theodosius ordered the offender 
to be rudely turned out of the room; but 
while this was being done, the bishop 
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turned round and said: ‘‘ Emperor, you 
see that you cannot tolerate an indignity 
to your son; think that God also abhors 
those who blaspheme His only begotten.” 
Theodosius was deeply impressed by the 
incident, and during that very year issued 
rigorous. decrees against all sorts of 
heresy.* 

2. When the Emperor first came to 
Constantinople he found that the religion 
of the city was predominantly Arian, but 
that multitudes had been won over to the 
Catholic faith by the sermons of the great 
and humble St. Gregory of Nazianzus. 
He determined that, in spite of the Arians, 
but in accordance with the wishes of the 
bishops and the orthodox clergy, Gregory 
should be appointed Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. The day fixed for taking possession of 
the episcopal throne was one of dangerous 
excitement. The Emperor himself walked 
in procession, with Gregory by his side; 
and they were escorted through the dense 
crowds of spectators by the imperial troops. 
The sacred building had to be occupied 
and protected by soldiers; and as the 
procession passed along the streets it was 
saluted by screams, and threats, and the 
wailing of women and children, as though 
the whole city had been taken by storm. 
It was a dark and gloomy morning, chilly 
with a Black Sea wind, and Gregory 
himself was pale, dispirited, and out of 
health, as, with his glance turned upward 
to heaven, he walked between the army 
and the Emperor. The Arians exulted 
in the evil omen, but no sooner had the 
Emperor and the bishops passed into the 
sanctuary, and uplifted their hands to God 
in prayer, than a burst of glorious sunlight 
streamed through the clouds, flashed: on the 
arms of the soldiers and the rich vestments 
of the priests, and filled the church with 
glory. The exulting Catholics, and with 
them even the ‘!lustrious officials and noble 
women, joined in one loud cry that Gregory 
should be appointed Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople.t The Emperor seconded the petition 
of the multitude, but Gregory, too much 
overcome with emotion to address the 
congregation, bade one of his clergy to 
entreat. them to cease their shouting, to 
leave the question of the bishopric for the 


* The story is told of Amphilochius by Theodoret 
(H. E. v. 16), and of an unnamed bishop, of whom 
the description does not well correspond to Amphi- 
lochius, by Sozomen (H. E. vii. 6.) 

+ In these, and one or two other passages, the writer 
ventures to quote a few words from his recent “‘ Lives of 

” (Messrs. Black and Sons, Edinburgh), 
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future decision of the bishops, and to join 
in prayer and thanksgiving to God. 

8. Theodosius was brought indirectly 
into contact with another of the greatest of 
the Fathers in 887. Compelled, like other 
Emperors, to pay some court to the army, he 
had promised the soldiers a donative of 
money on the celebration of the tenth year 
of his reign. To raise this sum of money he 
had to impose a tax which excited a serious 
riot in Antioch. The mob had burst into 
the judgment hall to appeal to. the governor, 
but found it empty, and a wanton boy flung 
a stone which struck one of the statues of 
the imperial family which graced the hall. 
Instantly the mob, goading themselves to 
fury, rushed upon the images, hurled them 
from their pedestals, battered their faces, 
and finally, with the grossest insults, broke 
them to pieces and dragged them through 
the mire of the streets. They then attacked 
the equestrian statue of Count Theodosius, 
the father of the Emperor, the brave defender 
of the Empire, who had fallen a victim to 
the terrors of Valens, or, perhaps, the un- 
grateful jealousy of Valentinian I. They 
hacked his statue to pieces amid derisive 
gibes. They were proceeding to fire the city, 
and the three hours’ sedition would have 
ended in irreparable catastrophe, when 
the return of the governor with a single 
company of archers made them fly to their 
homes. Remorse, anguish, and _ terror 
succeeded the wild outburst, which, beginning 
in aimless petulance, had ended in senseless 
fury. 

They could expect no mercy, and were 
compelled to await in awful suspense the 
weight of a punishment which might be 
signal beyond all precedent. There was 
not another city in the Empire which would 
sympathise with them, for the supreme and 
deified autocracy of the Emperors was the 
sole bond of union, the sole element of 
peace and order, throughout the world. 
Their insult would be peculiarly detestable 
to the Emperor because it had been directed 
not only against himself, but also against his 
sweet and holy Empress already dead, and 
the noble father, whose deliverance of the 
Empire had only been rewarded by execution. 
Who could tell whether Theodosius might 
not doom Antioch to conflagration, and 
order the plough to be driven over its 
remains ? 

The Church alone could afford any pro- 
tection to the miserable city. It was a 
serious thing for their aged Bishop, Flavian, 
to leave a dying sister and travel night and 
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day 800 miles of wintry road, and over the 
snow-blocked passes of Mount Taurus, to 
revent the Emperor from passing some 
terrible edict in the first paroxysm of his 
indignation. But the old man undertook 
the task. The hermits of the neighbouring 
hills intereeded with the Emperor’s Com- 
missioners. His heart was softened. Flavian, 
his eyes streaming with tears, pleaded with 
him for mercy, and not in vain. The 
doomed city was forgiven, and during the 
long days of stupor and anguish which 
intervened between the riot and the news 
of the Emperor’s forgiveness, one man only 
was able to upraise the souls of the unhappy 
citizens. Day by day St. Chrysostom poured 
forth from the ambo of the cathedral the 
magnificent series of orations which are 
known as those ‘On the Statues,’’ and in 
those orations, which are full of the highest 
dramatic power, he played on the emotions 
of the multitude as on the strings of a harp— 
now soothing them into resignation, now 
kindling them to hope; but always warning 
them to repent of the greed, the luxury, 
the hypocrisy, the immorality, which had 
brought this judgment upon them. Never 
was any Lent observed with deeper solemnity 
than at Antioch in 387, and never had the 
beneficence and mercy of the Christian 
Church shone forth in brighter hues. 

4. Theodosius was, however, thrown into far 
closer connection with the great St. Ambrose 
than with any other Father of the Church. 
He could not but feel for that noble bishop 
a deep admiration and a sincere regard, and 
all the more because Ambrose treated him 
with uncompromising faithfulness. Weak 
in every external resource, but irresistible 
in his integrity and courage and in the 
affection of his people, Ambrose had openly 
defied the intrigues and threats of the Arian 
Empress Justina, and the Goths and officials 
of her Arian court. He had been the 
friend, adviser, and mainstay of Gratian, 
and had thrown the shield of his protection 
over the young Valentinian II., whose life 
he might have saved if he had managed to 
reach him before his murder. He had even 
dared to preach a sermon against Valen- 
tinian I. to his face, though the sullen ferocity 
of that Emperor was a terror to his courtiers. 
On Theodosius he made from the first a 
deep impression by his commanding person- 
ality. He had compelled the Emperor to 
recede from his demand that the Bishop 
of Callinicum should rebuild a Jewish 
Synagogue which had been destroyed in a 
tumult raised by some of his flock; but his 








most memorable interference had been due 
to the deplorable crime of Theodosius in 
glutting the first impulse of his vengeance 
upon the people of Thessalonica. 

The story is as follows— 

Botherich, the brave and noble Governor 
of Illyria, had thrown into prison a cha- 


rioteer of Thessalonica, who had been 
accused by his cup-bearer of one of those 
enormities which were the plague-spot of 
Pagan antiquity. The people of Thessa- 
lonica, passionately devoted to the games 
of the circus, demanded the liberation of 
their favourite, and when this was refused, 
they rose in tumult, murdered Botherich 
and many of the chief officials of the city, 
and dragged their corpses with insults 
through the streets. 

The crime was heinous, and knowing the 
passionate temperament of the Emperor, 
Ambrose and other bishops obtained from 
him the promise that he would act with 
moderation. But meanwhile all his hottest 
feelings were inflamed by his courtiers, and 
especially by his minister Rufinus, who 
represented the rebellion as an act of the 
most pernicious and perilous insolence on 
the part of an entire population to which 
exemplary vengeance was due. In a moment 
of mad infatuation, which clouded all his 
best instincts, Theodosius, who had, per- 
haps purposely, left Milan in order to be out 
of reach of the appeal of Ambrose, sent 
avengers of blood to Thessalonica. Like the 
Athenians when they had despatched their 
atrocious mandate to Paches to massacre the 
whole people of Mitylene, he repented, and 
sent to recall his fatal edict. But, unlike the 
messengers of mercy sent by the Athenians, 
the envoys of the Emperor's repentance 
were too late. There was to be another 
great race in the circus at Thessalonica. 
The people were assembled in thousands to 
witness it. Then the gates of the circus 
were closed, and the soldiers of Theodosius 
entered with drawn swords. The scene 
which ensued was one of the most horrible 
recorded in history. The crowd in the 
circus were massacred, alike the guilty and 
the innocent, alike citizens and strangers. 
For three hours of indescribable horror 
the work of hell went on. On the lowest 
computation seven thousand fell. 

The narratives of the massacre abounded 
in touching incidents, One of these was 
long remembered. An unhappy father had 
taken to the circus his two young sons. 
When the assassins came up to him, he 
succeeded in moving them to spare one at 
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least of the two boys. But when he was 
ordered to make his choice between them 
his heart failed him. He could not select 
one of his own boys to be murdered. They 
were equally dear to him. He offered them 
both, with himself, to the swords of the 
brutal executioners. 

A cry of horror arose throughout the 
Empire when the news of this bloodbath 
was spread from city to city. No one was 
more horror-stricken than Ambrose. He 
wrote to the Emperor a letter worthy of a 
Hebrew prophet, urging him to repentance ; 
and when Theodosius presented himself 
at the basilica at the hour of service, 
Ambrose met him in the porch and refused 
him entrance. Theodosius humbled him- 
self. For eight months he continued in 
repentant misery. His minister, the bad 
Rufinus, once found him bathed .in tears, 
and could hardly conceal a smile of scorn. 
At Christmas he again presented himself at 
the church door; but Ambrose inexorably 
refused him admission, unless he would go 
in and publicly take his place among the 
penitents, and promise to renew an admir- 
able law of Gratian that thirty days should 
always elapse between judgment and punish- 
ment. The Emperor accepted these condi- 
tions. He laid aside his ensigns of royalty. 
Prostrate on the ground, he bewept in the 
church the sin into which he had been 
misled by the treachery of others. ‘ My 
soul cleaveth to the dust,” he cried. ‘Oh 
God, quicken Thou me according to Thy 
word!” With groaning and tears he im- 
plored pardon. What private persons blush 
to do the Emperor did not blush to do— 
namely, to perform penance in public; nor 
was there any day afterwards on which he 
did not grieve for his error. 

When we remember the awful divinity 
which in those days was supposed to hedge 


in the person of an Emperor like Theodosius, 
the Church may well be proud of the part 
taken by Ambrose as_ the personified 
conscience of the Christian world. 

The hands which were red with innocent 
blood were impotent to strike, and in the 
person of a simple bishop the might of weak- 
ness became once more irresistible, because 
it was armed with the thunder of Sinai. 

Even now the incident had not ended. 
Theodosius, now forgiven and reinstated in 
Church privileges, ascended the chancel 
steps to make his offering, and then sat 
down in the sacrarium among the presbyters. 
Ambrose at once sent a presbyter to inform 
him that his seat of honour was below the 
steps of the chancel. ‘The purple,” he 
said, ‘‘makes Emperors, not priests.’’ Theo- 
dosius again obeyed, and rose to purer 
grandeur by the readiness with which he 
took the lower room. And so far from 
resenting the admonition he only honoured 
Ambrose the more. He knew a man when 
he saw him. Nectarius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, on a later occasion, invited him 
to take his seat within the rails of the Holy 
Table. But the Emperor at once declined. 
“I know no bishop except Ambrose,” was 
his subsequent remark. 

These scenes took place in 390. Four 
years after Theodosius died, and he died 
after having received the benediction of 
Ambrose, commending to him with his 
last breath the guardianship of his two sons, 
Arcadius and Honorius, boys of eighteen 
and eleven years old. 

In 897 Ambrose also died, and in many 
respects he deserves the title of ‘‘ The last of 
the Romans,” which has been bestowed on 
others who less deserve it. From the deaths 
of Theodosius and Ambrose begins that long, 
slow agony of final dissolution which may 





be called the Death of Ancient Rome. 
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SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REv. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “If Jesus Christ was sent.” 
Lesson: Matt. x., 40—42, 
Text: ‘* Whoso receiveth a righteous man.” 
fg are many noble spirits which are 
noble because of the very same spirit 


which was in Jesus. The spirit of Jesus 


was fuller, grander, and far simpler than 
theirs. Still, 


it is from the same kind of 








spirit their nobility springs. They may 
have many faults, but their one good feature 
is enough to make them estimable among 
men and with God. They are righteous men. 
I have a little vase which is all shattered; 
I was very grieved when it was broken. It 
was knocked down off its ledge, fell to the 
floor, and was broken into pieces past putting 
together again. But every little bit of it has 
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on it blue, and crimson, and white, and gold 
in the wonderfully delicate devices which are 
the rare glory of what is called Crown Derby 
ware. 

The Bible calls man fallen ; and certainly 
like that fallen vase each man has a bit of 
the glory of what is the true man God 
made—a bit, and nothing more than a bit. 

But he has that, somewhere, and he shows 
it, sometimes. ‘‘Open to me the gates of 
righteousness,’ prays the Psalmist, ‘‘ and I 
will go through them.” I will tell you a 
story of such an open gate of righteousness, 
and of a man who went through it. 

The other day a medal of the Royal 
Humane Society was given to an officer of a 
ship for displaying some of this Divine glory 
of man. 

His ship was sailing in the African Seas 
and aboard there were some rescued slaves. 
They were poor, penniless, hopeless things, 
naked, and black, and unclean. Nobody 
owned them, nobody lovedthem. They were 
ugly as the gorilla that swung about the 
trees of the forests of Africa. They were 
being taken to the shore of their native land, 
to be set free to find their way back to the 
villages from which they had been stolen, or 
to get occupation as best they might. They 
had cause to expect nothing from white men 
but cruelty, and were very grateful that they 
were left to lie about in heaps in peace, and 
were given something to eat. They were 
unclean, and the place they occupied smelt 
foul with them. But that was no reason 
why they should be despised. They weremen, 
and had human feelings, and could suffer 
pain, and could cry. They were despised 
and shunned by the very crew that had 
saved them. 

They had been bravely saved. It was 
grandly done. The men on the ship, 
officers and sailors, were English, who loved 
liberty and fair play, and their love of these 
things was not for themselves, they loved 
them for negroes, and when they saw a 
slave-ship they could not help chasing it, 
and capturing it, and doing their very best 
for the poor people in it. Their love of liberty 
and fair play was stronger than their dislike 
of black skins and barbarous ways. They 
saw the thieves who had stolen these negroes 
from their homes and were sailing away with 
them to sell them to cruel tyrants. And 
it was all odious to these Englishmen. 
They set all sail and gave chase, and let 
cannon balls fly, and shot- down the masts of 
the slaver, so that the sails of it failed and 
flapped in the wind. And they came up 








with her, and boarded her, and took the 
captain prisoner, and got the cargo of slaves 
inher. Then they made a hole in the bottom 
of the slaver’s ship and sunk her, and 
set off to carry their capture back to the 
landfrom which they came. It was all grandly 
done, and the English sailors were all happy 
at their success. Though they did not care for 
the negroes, they were full of love of liberty. 
They were obeying their Queen’s instructions, 
and knew too that they had earned some prize 
money for their purse. The sailors passed 
the negroes where they crouched, and the 
negroes understood, poor souls, that they 
were not cared for. Despite all the English 
sailors’ bravery, and their grand principles, 
and ships, and guns, and gunners, the 
English were not brothers to the poor blacks. 
The negroes understood that; and though 
they were -glad to be delivered from the 
slave-dealers’ hands, they were not happy. 

They are fine» things that we call 
“ principles,’’ and do a good work; yet are 
they cold things and make one shiver a little. 
What man needs is brotherhood, which is 
what Jesus has for the people of the world. 

The faint breezes scarcely carried the ship 
over the blue, placid sea. All was still and 
bright, when a thud and a splash was 
heard. A man was overboard! It was one 
of the slaves. 

The man nearest the spot and first to see 
it was the chief officer. A gentleman with 
his buttoned uniform, his certificates of the 
Admiralty, his degrees of the University, a 
thousand times more educated, a thousand 
times more valuable—as men speak of 
value—than the poor, lumbering-limbed, 
friendless man who had just gone over. 

The sea was full of sunlight, and down in 
its transparent depths were to be seen 
those hungry sea wolves, with the scaly skin 
of a fish in lieu of a furry coat, chasing 
about in search of food—the terrible sharks. 

In a second, the uniformed officer was 
nothing more than a man. He forgot his 
degrees, his position, his value. He forgot 
the sharks. He forgot the great weight of the 
ugly, stupid creature now struggling in the 
water for his life. He remembered that it 
was a man that was there, a man who 
would soon be a dead man if nothing came 
between him and death. He flung off his 
coat, he flung off his cap, and plunged down 
after him, where he was deep buried in the 
sea. It was all the work of a second. 

The ship was slackened, a boat was 
lowered, and everybody was at the ship’s 
side looking downward at the pursuit. 
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Hearts stood still, breaths were held, 
breasts seemed like stone, guns were 
ready to fire at sharks should they attack 
the diving man. Everybody was motionless 
and without power to move, intently gazing 
where he was. 

His hand touched the negro. He had got 
him. They now rose to the surface. A 
stroke of the oar and a ready boat was 
where he rose. He was seized and his 
burden ; and both were raised into the boat 
and rowed to the ship. 

Then the negroes saw what an Englishman 
was—those somewhat proud things, the 
Englishmen—they were the brave. And 
falling face downwards at his feet they 
honoured the man. They saw and under- 
stood. It was this act of his that had done 
it. He was the true friend of the negro. 
They had had what the Bible calls “a 
revelation.”” They stroked his legs, they 
touched his hand, they@knelt, they turned 
up their faces to him, they poured out their 
humble praise at his feet. He was beautiful. 
He was grand. 

A divine self-forgetfulness had done it. It 
was a bit of Christ’s righteousness. When 
he arrived in England his comrades told 
about it and his nation honoured him. The 
Humane Society pinned a medal on him. 
It was English virtue he had shown—virtue 
which England delights to honour and longs 
to see in all her sons. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ When His salvation bringing.” 
Lesson : Matt. vii., 24—29. 
Text: “The righteous Lord loveth righteousness.” 


Tuere are deeds which are deeds that can 
never bring anything but self-respect; but 
there are others which bring great misery, 
and make am angry with yourself. 

All was happy, quiet, and safe, and a ship 
was making its swift way across the sea. It 
was night. The passengers and crew had 
gone to their beds till sunrise, when they 
would be up again. 

Through the open port-holes there sounded, 
on the ears of such as were still awake, the 
soft murmur of the passing waters, as the 
great hull of the ship went driving through 
them. There was no wind more than that 
which the pace of the ship made, as it cut 
through the air. The night was dark, and 
all was still. 

A man was on the “look-out.” At least, 
it was his business to be there; but like 
other people, boys and girls, and men and 











women too, that look-out man did not look 
out as he should have done. The truest 
glory of everybody, great and small, is that 
they are doing their duty, and that they are 
contented and blessed in it; but when he 
should have been wide awake, straining his 
eyes and searching the sea out far ahead of 
the ship, this man was asleep, rolled up in 
his oilskin coat, or he was down below deck, 
gossiping and drinking with a mate. 

His looking out was for the safety of the 
ship. That night they might pass a ship, or 
any other night of their voyage ; when they 
did so, then the look-out man’s business was 
to give guidance to the helmsman, so that 
they should pass it without the two banging 
up against one another. Ships that are 
going in opposite directions, even very slowly, 
if they meet come with great lunges into 
one another. They are such enormous 
weights. They crack one another, break 
one another’s sides in, and the sea rushes in 
through the breaks, and the ship sinks. A 
banging up against one another of ships at 
sea is an awful thing. It often happens, and 
many lives are lost by it. 

That is why the look-out man should have 
been at his post in the front of the ship this 
dark, still night. He was paid to do it. 
The safety of the ship depended on it. But 
there was nobody there to see whether he did 
it or not. So he went below and made 
himself happy by the engine fire, and 
smoked his pipe, and cracked a joke with the 
stoker, and the ship blindly drove along. 

What he did was wrong. It was wrong 
because it was not righteous. 

There was not much chance of meeting 
anything in so wide a place as the sea. 
There is plenty of room for all the ships that 
go across it in the great wide sea—so he 
thought. 

A noise was heard! It seemed thunder ! 
The ship started back and shuddered from 
stem to stern. From every berth came the 
shouts and shrieks of the awakened sleepers. 
In a moment the look-out man was on 
deck. In a moment everyone was hurriedly 
jumping into their clothes, all excited with 
alarm. 

The look-out man could not get to his 
post. The bows of the ship, where his look- 
out box was, had been carried clean away, 
and great waters were rushing into the ship 
where the break was made. It went down 
below the water. 

Oh! the misery of the man. While he 
was down below, what seldom happened had 
happened ; a ship, in that wide, wide sea, 
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had met his ship and broken it! It was 
sinking! and all the people in it. Every 
muscle and nerve of his body was misery. 
If he had had a thousand worlds, to do him 
justice, if he had had a thousand lives, he 
would have given them all to have undone 
what he had done. 

Had he stopped at his place, it could not 
have happened. This was the price of his 
pipe and a chat below—a ship sinking! Its 
crew and all its passengers within sight of 
sudden death! They would all be drowned 
for want of his fidelity ! 

Oh! could he have got back that twenty 
minutes! But no man on earth can get back 
twenty minutes, nor one minute, nor one 
second. A second gone, is gone for ever. 

He had done what he had done, and 
never could he undo it. Now, take this to 
heart, my child; what is once done can 
never be undone, and always do what you 
won’t need to undo, what God would not 
have you undo; do what you ought to do. 
Then, and only then, whatever happens, 
though a ship is sinking and you are 
anxiously helping to save people, you will 
be without the misery of remorse such as 
that look-out man knew that night, when he 
saw what his unrighteousness had done. 

He bitterly repented. 

At the sight he gave one shrill, wild cry, 
and rushed below— 

Why, I will tell you next Sunday. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “It is a thing most wonderful.” 
Lesson: Matthew iii., 1—8. 
Text: “Do works meet for repentance.” 


Tue now sinking ship was a compartment 
ship—that is, it was divided into four great 
divisions, with iron walls which went right 
across the ship from side to side, and from 
the deck above down to the lowest part 
where the keel was. So that people could 
pass from one end of the ship to the other 
end of it, in these great dividing walls 
there were doorways, with doors which could 
open and shut; and if a fire broke out in 
one part of the ship and spoilt it, they could 
shut that part of it off from the rest, or if 
water got into it they could shut that off; 
then, though that part of the ship might be 
filled with the sea the ship would not sink. 

At the sound of the waters flowing in, 
the first thought was one of utter misery ; 
the second, he knew what todo! With a 
big moan he suddenly turned and plunged 
down the gangways leading into the fore 
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part of the ship. He was close toit. He 
tore down gangway after gangway—he 
happily knew so well that he could go there 
in the dark—leaping and stumbling over 
things till he reached the very bottom hold 
of the ship, which was already waist-deep 
in water. He examined the doors, they 
were all closed and screwed tightly up ; then 
he made his way to the hold next above, 
there he was met by other men. They found 
difficulties here; careless men in stowing the 
hold with cargo had put bales and sacks 
and boxes so that the one door which was 
alone open there could not be shut without 
shifting them. In their excitement and 
haste, to shift them was no easy thing to do, 
and in the dark, too, with the rising water 
flowing by them up to their waists, on into 
the after parts of the ship. But, dark as it 
was, and difficult, the strength of lions was 
in them, especially the look-out man, and 
they worked with that terribly earnest will 
which always finds a way. They got that 
door shut, but only just in time, and made 
it watertight, and then flew to the next 
floor above. 

By this time the lower half of the ship 
was filled with water, and the ship had 
settled down very deep into the sea. Still it 
might be kept afloat if one more door could 
be shut. 

The boats were already being got out. 
They might not be needed, but they would 
be ready. The passengers were by this time 
all on deck, dressing, and dressed, and half- 
dressed. There was a chance of the ship 
floating, but they were prepared to leave it 
should it go down. 

All their property would be lost, the ship 
and all its cargo would be lost ifit sank, but 
they would escape immediate death and have 
a chance of theirlives. A few more minutes 
would settle the whole. The quiet night 
was filled with moans and screams. Men 
grasped their wives and children, to keep 
together in the awful dark lying on the wide 
waste of waters. 

The ship was perfectly still. By this time 
the engines were still. The fires were out. 
The boiler was under water. 

It was the engine-room door that alone 
needed to be closed. Water was flowing 
through it from the front to the back of the 
ship. The closing of the other doors would 
be of no avail if this one were not shut, and 
twenty men were baffled by it. A zine pail 
and a broom handle had got into the way ; 
they had fallen down from some place where 
they had no business to be, and were lying 
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under the water between the door and the 
jam and the men could not get them out of 
the way. 

“Here; let me try!’’ cried the look-out 
man, as coming up he found his comrades’ 
difficulty. Not that he had any clear idea of 
what should be done, but because he was 
more reckless of his life and limbs than 
any of them. He had been made so by his 
— it was his conscience that had done 
it all. 

He plunged under the water to where 
this stoppage to the shutting of the door 
lay. He kicked the zine pail with his heel 
as if with blows of a sledge-hammer, he 
dashed his hands against it. The pail was 
strong, he could not tell upon it. With 
might which made the veins of his temple 
start to bursting he thrust against the door 
that he might ease it, that he might but drag 
up that pail out of the way. But the door 
was immovable, like a rock. The inflowing 
water had by this time floated boxes and 
bales behind it. He came up and gasped 
a breath of air and went under again. He 
would have crammed his own body into that 
jar of the door to pack it firm and watertight 
could he but have drawn himself into the 
proper shape. He had tried all conceivable 
ways, he would try that if he knew how. 
But the door would not move, the pail would 
not move, his body would not draw out. 

‘“‘ Oh, Dick,” he cried, when they dragged 
him moaning and half-drowned away, as wet 
with cold sweat as with water. 


They carried him, and themselves got to ! 


the top deck. 

The water had now reached the portholes 
at the sinking end of the ship and was 
pouring in through them. There was no 
longer a glimmer of hope. The stern was 
still well above water and there the passengers 
and crew stood awaiting the captain’s orders. 
Happily, they all got safely away. 

How he got away the look-out man never 
could tell. He awoke lying in a bed with 
his eyes opening on one or two watchers 
by him. Great interest centred round him. 
Everybody knew whose lack of duty had 
brought all their misery about—a few know- 
ing how easy it was to neglect duty, when, 
as in his case, there seemed to be no imme- 
diate danger. And these too had heard of his 
deeds, when the mischief was done, of his 
strength of desperation and self-sacrificing 
bravery, and how it was through these the ship 
had been kept up as long as it was, and they 
had all escaped with their lives; and they 
forgot their lost portmanteaus in their pity 





of the man and their admiration of him in 
his repentance, and his wonderful ‘‘ works meet 
for repentance.” 

This is the way God looks at us all when 
we have reproached ourselves with the wrong 
things we have done, and have miserably 
and earnestly done our best to make amends, 
Up to his power, yea, and beyond his power, 
he was willing, poor fellow; and those wise 
God-like watchers took that will of his for 
the deed. They felt for his Godly sorrow 
and forgave him, and comforted him with the 
comforts with which they also were comforted 
of God. 

They were Christians because they were 
human and feeling and Christ-like, and 
like our Father who in heaven has mercy on 
all who having done wrong are broken- 
hearted at their wrong, and do brave, 
generous works that show it. Their mercy 
was a righteous mercy. 


FOURTH EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ Christian children must be holy.” 
Lesson: Luke xv., 1—7. 

Text; ‘“* Just persons which need no repentance,” 

I witz tell you another story of the sea, to 
show you what righteousness is and what a 
terrible thing it may be to do unrighteous 
deeds. A bad workman is an unrighteous 
workman ; a good workman is a righteous 
workman, by whom thousands of things are 
done which need no repentance, though there 
is not one person in all the world, nor was 
there ever one, who does not need to repent. 
In the beautiful words of the Prayer Book, 
‘“‘ We have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done; and we have done those 
things we ought not to have done.” Still, 
there are deeds done of which everybody may 
be grateful and proud. 

It was in a great and sudden storm that a 
steamship was obliged to turn its head to the 
wind and waves. The sea rolled, and 
twisted, and leaped like heavy flying 
mountains. It was terrible to look at, even 
to sailors who had weathered great storms 
before and were strong and had never known 
fear. 

When the storm began the ship lay 
anchored in the harbour. As it rose in its 
fury the captain saw that it was dangerous 
to remain. The anchor-ground was bad. Any 
moment the anchor might break away and 
the ship drift on to the shore. If the anchor 
gave, nothing could save its crew; they 
would be drowned men in an hour among the 
breakers and the broken pieces of the ship 
and the rocks. Something must be done. 
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And there was only one thing, and that 
was a terrible one. They must steam out to 
sea, and go and live out the storm yonder 


among the boiling, blinding confusion, 
farther from the dangerous land. It might 
be death there; it would be certain death 
where they were. 

The word was given; the sailors obeyed. 
They knew their captain well, and would go 
where he bid them. The anchor was raised 
and the ship’s head set out to the storm at 
full steam. The captain was flying from 
certain death to possibledeath. Everything 
depended on whether the engines would 
stand the strain of steaming against such 
a hurricane. All the lives in the ship hung 
upon the answer, but that was no reason why 
the machines would stand. Their standing 
would depend on how honest the work of the 
engine-makers had been when the engines 
were still in the engine-works where they 
were made. 

The waters beat upon the ship so heavily 
and blindingly that it was with difficulty the 
sailors held on to their places. Ropes were 
broken, masts were snapped, sails were torn 
into shreds, goods were washed overboard, 
bulwarks were carried away, as wave after 
wave came leaping and thundering on to the 
deck and swept over it, and the winds raged, 
and raved, and roared. 

The captain was sadly and terribly 
anxious. He was not afraid for the wind and 
the sea. Would the engines stand the 
strain upon them? or would piston, and 
crank, and shaft give way? They ought to 
stand; but few men make things as they 
ought. Engine-makers are apt to be sordid, 
and workmen too often work only for wage. 
The question to be settled now, and on 
which hung ship, and stores, and lives, was, 
had the makers of these engines straining 
against the storm been so, or had they done 
their work thoroughly and honestly ? 
Every life in the ship depended on the 
answer. Had those workers in making piston, 
crank, and shaft been all faithful and true ? 

Where these workmen lived, all was calm. 
The air was still, the sky was full of sun- 
shine. They sat at their dinners in their 
cottages, with their children happy around. 
It was their sledge-hammers that had made 
that machine long months ago. They had 
forgotten it, and had never thought of it 
since the day it left the fitting-shop. 

And now, away on that far-off sea in that 
great hurricane at Samoa, men’s lives are 
hanging upon it. If it is bad—if any part 





of it is bad—the storm will win; the ship | you to trust Him and do this, because He 





will sink and drag down its brave and tired 
crew with it, to struggle a while, then drown. 
If it is good, then the engines will win; the 
ship will beat the storm, and the captain 
and men will once more go home to kiss 
their babies, and draw them about the 
gardens in their wooden carts, and romp 
with them. 

And the far-off workmen yonder at home 
were merry, as though nothing was hanging 
on their work, never thinking that what they 
had once done was now standing between 
fifty brave stern men and death. Could they 
have stood round and seen the half-buried 
ship ploughing through that terrible dark 
Samoan sea it would have sent their mirth 
away. Their hearts would have stood still 
with horror, with fear, to see how their 
work would stand. 

As the steaming ship cleft the huge, wild, 
maddened waves, all on board knew what 
the struggle meant: it meant death should 
those engines not stand the strain! The 
battle was not the brave sturdy crew’s to 
fight; it was the battle of those workmen 
in their cottages on the shore, four thousand 
miles away. But, though it was those work- 
men’s battle, the sailors’ would be the death 
to die if the work gave way. 

Hour after hour the hurricane tore down 
upon them. The grimy men at the boilers 
below shovelled in their coals to the white- 
heated fires; the engineer looked to his 
valves, the helmsmen held on to their wheel, 
and the ship drove slowly, steadily along, in 
splendid style. And as for the storm, to the 
joy and honour of everybody, it was tired 
first. Little by little it went down; but 
the engines strained and never gave way. 

And if the engine-makers, who had 
sweated at their fires and anvils, had seen 
the result of their honesty and thoroughness, 
they would have had no reason to repent. 

At their grimy work at least they had 
been just persons. Only God knows what 
evils just persons spare their world. 

Learn while you are a child to do thorough 
work, honest and good. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ When Jesus Christ was sent.” 
Lesson : Matthew vii., 24—29. 
Text: ‘In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust ; let me 
never be ashamed.” 

Gop asks that all His world, His little 
world, as well as His world of bigger people, 
will trust Him. He says, ‘‘ Don’t be selfish ; 
live for your neighbours.’’ And He wants 
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knows very well that if you do not, some 
day you will be sorry and miserable 
and ashamed. 

I have told you the story of the brave 
captain who saved the slave, and was so 
much beloved for what he did; I have told 
you the story of what the “look-out” man 
did, and how, in spite of all his sorrow and 
his labour to undo what he had done, he lost 
a ship and his own peace, possibly for the 
rest of his life, through unfaithfulness— 
though his heart was, perhaps, too heavy to 
talk about it; I have told you of the 
engine-makers whose thoroughness in their 
work, years after they had done it, saved a 
ship and all on board of it, and carried them 
grandly through terrible danger. I have 
done it all to make you see what righteousness 
is, and to make you afraid of every—even 
the least—suggestion to do wrong—only God 
knows where and how it will end—and to 
make you ready to welcome every chance of 
doing right. 

The last end of what is right is always 
peace. The last end of what is wrong is 
always misery. And we shall all one day 
see the last end of everything we have done. 
All wrong we do will punish us some day. 
It will not flog us, nor cane us; nor will it 
shut us in from play, setting us long lessons 
to learn. It will not make our bones ache, 
but it will make our hearts ache, and our 
faces ashamed. This will happen in that 
‘« great day ’’ when we know and understand 
what we have done. 

It will be at the Judgment. Think of 
the judgment of evil deeds. That sinking 
ship was the judgment of that lazy man on 
the look out. That steaming victorious ship, 
beating the storm, and carrying its people 
swiftly through it—that was the jadgment 
of the honest engine-makers ; and there is 
to be a judgment for every deed done in the 
body—whether good or evil! 

So trust in the Lord and do good, always, 
everywhere, to everybody. 

It is from no morose, harsh mind that 
God speaks His will to you. He loves 
children’s fun and play and mirth, and even 
their kindly mischief; but He loves better still 
their blessedness and peace and inward joy. 

Though sorrows will creep into the 
kindest and purest children at times, and 
pains and tears, because they are in a world 
where so many people do wrong, so many are 
selfish, thoughtless, unkind and cruel, yet 
none of them need have misery that they 
have done things that have hurt somebody 
or wronged somebody. God would have 








them scamper out in the fields, or sit by the 
firelight reading their stories, or playing 
their games round the table, without one bit 
of the misery of repentance. 

There was one life, the life of Jesus, 
which was wholly without either repentance 
or misery. Yet for the most part, His life 
was one of sorrows. For all that, He was so 
bright-hearted and genial a boy, and beloved 
by His neighbours from youth and by 
His God and Father in heaven. Unhappily, 
He was so tender and just and good, that 
His neighbours’ ways to one another made 
Him long to get away to be alone to cry for 
their selfishness and miseries. But He never 
grieved for Himself; He was too brave to do 
that, and He never did anything to regret. 
It was all because He put His trust in the 
Lord. He was very truthful, very pure, 
and very kind. He never told a story, 
however much pain it might have saved 
Him to tell one. He never indulged in an 
unkindness, however richly anybody might 
have deserved one. He never did anything 
lazily or badly, however tired He was or 
however tempting it might be to rest. He 
knew that such things were not according 
to the will of God, and He knew that God 
was wiser and kinder than all the boys and 
girls and men and women the world con- 
tained. So He trusted in Him, and never 
was, never could be, ashamed. His games 
on the broad green hills around and in the 
old corners of His queer little town were all 
happy, with the happiness of a heart that is 
not afraid of anybody looking into it and 
finding out all about it, because His ways 
to everybody were all pure and good. His 
thoughts were all fearless, glad, and peace- 
ful; and whenever His comrades happened 
to be the same. He was very happy indeed, 
enjoying the sight of the flowers and the 
feel of a scamper in the green fields under 
the bright blue sky; and when His limbs were 
tired, He would lie down on His bed to rise 
in the morning with a grateful heart and a 
joyous voice. He had no memories of 
tempers He had shown, or of waywardness 
or cruelty, to make Him ashamed. 

This blessed childhood of Jesus was all 
because He listened to the wonderful will of 
God, who was God, and Father, and 
companion, all in one. 

Let us strive to be now never ashamed of 
ourselves, nor ever to give Him reason to be 
ashamed of us. Then we shall never be 
miserable at what we have done, and shall 
not only be beloved of God, but we shall 
also be delightful to Him. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
A CRY FOR PEACE. 


HE conference over which Canon Westcott 
presided and the letter which he afterwards 
published ir several of our leading newspapers 
will do something at any rate to draw attention 
to a subject which ought to have a foremost place 
in our thoughts. It cannot be intended that we 
should for ever see ten or eleven millions of armed 
men on the Continent of Europe ; that the whole 
Western world should be turned into one huge 
camp; that minds which might have opened up 
new highways of thought along which the thought 
of the race should travel, energies that might 
have diminished poverty and suffering and sin, 
faculties that might have awakened the highest 
and purest instincts and affections of human 
nature, should be absorbed and engrossed in 
alternate problems of destruction and defence. 
It will not be always so; that we all trust and 
believe. But where to find a remedy? The 
conference itself could only suggest an immediate 
and simultaneous reduction of the European 
armaments as a first step in the right direction. 
That would be no slight gain ; it lies within the 
range of possibility, and if carried out would 
immensely ease the burden which we now bear. 
Towards that we may aim. And if at present we 
seem to achieve nothing, let us not despair ; for, as 
a wise man said long ago, he contributes most 
towards a discovery who first believes discovery to 
‘be possible ; and hope is still the force that moves 
the world. 


THE ATTACK ON DR. CLIFFORD. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s recent attack on the ex- 
President of the Baptist Union is sadly 
ungenerous and unjust. Dr. Clifford’s offence 
was as follows. He had conducted one of a series 
of Sunday afternoon services at South Place, 
Finsbury, organised by men of an advanced 
rationalistic type, and held in a chapel adorned 
with tablets on which the name of Christ was 
set on the same level as those of several human 
teachers. Thereupon Mr. Spurgeon expresses his 
wonder how a man professing to be a Christian 
could enter ‘such a place,” and “ publicly 
associate himself with the deniers of our Lord’s 
divinity.” Can Mr. Spurgeon be in earnest? 
Does he really believe that truth may be set forth 
only in places free from evil associations? If so, 
how can he defend those who hold religious 
services in theatres, in music halls, and in places 
which he would abominate still more? Where a 
man teaches can matter nothing, so long as he 
teaches the truth; and if the Gospel may be 
declared among those who reject and deny it from 
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beginning to end, why not among those who| various parts with minute and patient care, 


accept it in part, but whose faith is imperfect and 
incomplete? And how Dr. Clifford associated 
himself with those who deny Christ’s divinity 
when, with absolute freedom of speech, he 
accepted their invitation to address them, it is 
impossible to understand. He was not gagged or 
muzzled ; his own faith, not their doubts, inspired 
his utterances. To refuse such an offer would 
have been to assume the attitude of the Pharisee, 
who says, ‘* Stand aloof, I am holier than thou” ; 
alienating and estranging those whose hearts a 
ready and generous sympathy might have won. 


SUNDAY CLOSING IN WALES. 


Few things, it would seem, are as hard to get 
at as facts, even in matters that are comparatively 
simple. There is a remarkable illustration of this 
in Wales. Public houses there have been closed on 
the Sunday by Act of Parliament for some tinie 
past, and there is a natural desire to know the 
result of experience. Whether the change has 
diminished drunkenness or driven it under the 
surface, whether it has increased order or the 
reverse. Toa plain question like this one surely 
might expect to get a plain answer, and yet the 
conflict of testimony is almost hopeless. Men 
living in the very same district, equally trust- 
worthy, and with the same facilities for forming an 
opinion, have given the most divergent and 
irreconcileable answers to those who have been 
making a special enquiry into the subject, and it 
seems impossible to tell whether Wales is better 
or worse for the new law, and whether the 
publicans and the people look with favour on it, 
or have been roused to intense hostility. Indeed, 
upon only two points is there any general 
agreement of opinion ; that the clause in the Act 
which allows liquor to be supplied to the ‘‘ bond 
Jide traveller” makes it easy to evade the law, 
and that it is so evaded in the neighbourhood of 
the towns; also that the compulsory closing of 
the public houses has led to the formation of 
special clubs organised solely to provide facilities 
for Sunday drinking: all admit that in these 
respects the Act needs further amendment. As 
to the country villages, there is good reason 
for taking a more favourable view, and for 
believing that the legislation has done much to 
cure the evil against which it was directed. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE DANGEROUS CLASSES. 


A well-known preacher, Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes, told us not long ago that we needed 
some keen and skilled observer to do for human 
beings what Sir John Lubbock has done for ants 
and wasps ; one who would study their life and 
habits, and the organisation of society in its 
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recording the slightest details and characteristics. 
So far as East London is concerned, this task has 
been carried out by Mr. Charles Booth and his 
fellow workers with a care and thoroughness 
which it would be impossible to praise too highly, 
and in the remarkable volume, entitled ‘‘ Life and 
Labour,” he has given us the result of his 
investigations. The population, numbering 
900,000 in all, he roughly divides into eight 
classes, rising from those at the very bottom of 
the social scale who live in vice and ignorance and 
absolute destitution, to those who enjoy com- 
parative comfort. On the whole, the picture which 
he gives affords solid grounds for hope and confi- 
dence. It will encourage those who are striving 
for the improvement of the world to redouble their 
exertions. The lowest class of all, he tells us— 
and his figures are based upon a long and 
systematic house to house visitation—is not more 
than 11,000 strong, and we are gradually 
harrying it out of existence—it is, in fact, a 
comparatively slight and insignificant element 
from which we have little to fear. Our real peril 
comes from the larger class immediately above, 
containing about 100,000 souls, who have little or 
no regular work, and are continually on the brink 
of starvation, while their numbers are being 
continually recruited. If we could discover the 
true way to deal with them our great problem 
would be solved, for above them in the scale come 
a class nearly four times as large, fairly prosperous, 
in regular work, and earning standard wages, 
forming a strong barrier between civilisation and 
anarchy. 


SHELLS AND SCRAPS. 


More than once in former years we have 
appealed, and not in vain, to the readers of THE 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE on behalf of the Sea-shell 
Mission ; but though a few people may happen to 
remember the kind of work which Mr. Darkin and 
his friends are carrying on, the best memories fail 
at times, and a brief reminder may not be thrown 
away. They collect cards, pictures, and shells; 
the shells are sorted and stored in boxes and bags, 
the cards made up into scrap-books, and then a 
distribution is made among the sick children of 
the poor in the hospitals and homes of London. 
The gift may seem a small one, hardly worth the 
labour and the trouble it involves; but the 
children do not think so, The treasures of child- 
hood are not valued by our standards, and the 
delight which they give does not depend upon the 
cost. The box of shells, even when their colour 
has grown dim and faint by long separation from 
the sea, still keeps for them its unfailing charm ; 
the book with its bright pictures, even when 
every page is worn and thumbed, will still 
beguile many an hour of weariness and pain. 
What more could we want? All those who 
would like to help in so pleasant a work should 





write to Mr. 0. J. Darkin, 27, Benedict Road, 
Stockwell, London, S.W., who will let them know 
the various ways in which they can be of service. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


We are requested by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 7 Harpur 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., to acknowledge thirty 
shillings sent to its funds from one of our readers, 
whose signature is ‘‘In Memoriam.” We are 
glad to know that our readers have already sent 
to this society upwards of £100. 


II—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE CENTENARY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


France is now celebrating the hundredth anni- 
versary of the commencement of its great Revolu- 
tion, while the nations of Europe look on at a safe 
distance, though not without sympathy. It 
would be difficult, in fact almost impossible, for 
most of us to take any part in the com- 
memoration, for even now we cannot even in 
thought disentangle the enduring elements from 
the horror of the crimes by which the political 
movement was accompanied. But we can see 
below the surface now, detesting the violence 
and bloodshed as vehemently as ever, yet recog- 
nising how vast a change has passed over Europe, 
not through the Revolution itself, but through 
that wider and greater awakening in the soul of 
man which gave rise to it. The researches of 
historians, just and impartial like Taine and 
De Tocqueville, have revealed to us the wickedness 
and the tyranny of the old system, which could 
only pass away with volcanic throes ; its hostility 
to freedom of work, and thought, and faith; its 
indifference to the needs and the sufferings of the 
myriads of unknown toilers “ that tilled the earth 
and wrung want from the soil,” hopeless, helpless, 
miserable, slaves in all but name. And knowing 
the past, we can rejoice even in the present, far- 
off and dim though the full light may seem to be. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS COUNTRY. 


While France is commemorating the Revolution, 
the whole people of the United States join to 
celebrate the election of George Washington, their 
first President, in the year 1789. He is a splendid 
figure in history. He was not one of those whom 
instinct marks out almost from their cradle as born 
for a great career. For a great part of his life he 
lived unknown and obscure, but contented in his 
obscurity. Only when his country called him 
from retirement did he reveal the possibilities of 
genius that were hidden in him, and that but 
gradually. But as he rose from height to height, 
responsibility found him equal to every demand. 
He did not bow and fail under the burden of a 
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power to which he was not born. He grew to the 
burden, like Lincoln, the man who saved the 
State which he had made. He might have worn 
a crown ; the officers of his victorious army were 
eager and importunate to make him king; but he 
repulsed their offer with a cold disdain. Had he 
accepted it, he would have been one among many 
—one among the Cesars, the Napoleons of the 
world ; he refused, and so stands alone. Time 
does not seem to touch him. Distance does not 
dwarf, intimate knowledge does not belittle his 
greatness. The cynical philosopher who compared 
the inner life of kings and heroes to the inside of 
a great Colossus, where from without all seems 
grand and fair and golden, while within are clamps 
and bars, iron, pitch, and clay, would have con- 
fessed that in this case at least we might trust 
what we see. 


THE CRAWFORD COMMISSION. 


The Bombay scandal is unfortunately not yet 
at an end. The Commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the charges of corruption brought 
against Mr. Crawford, an official holding a high 
position in the Civil Service, have made their 
report, and the Home Government have issued 
their decision. Mr. Crawford, though escaping 
conviction on the gravest counts of the indict- 
ment, has been proved guilty of such gross and 
flagrant irregularity that his name has been 
struck off the official list, and his career in India 
is absolutely and finally closed. The sentence is 
severe, but just. Without being guilty of actual 
corruption, he has practically made use of his 
position as a magistrate to borrow money from 
those who dared not refuse to lend. The first and 
most elementary duty of those who hold rule in 
India is to keep their hands clean, for, if once our 
administration of justice in the Empire is tainted 
with a shadow of impurity, the one strong 
foundation of power, which, in spite of all faults 
and defects we at present possess, must be shaken 
and shattered. Mr. Crawford broke the law, and 
to retain him in office would have been a crime. 
To our shame be it said, some of the highest 
officials in India appear blind to the fact. The 
native magistrates, involved on their own con- 
fession in the same scandal, have been dismissed 
by Lord Cross, the Secretary of State, but the 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency and some of 
his subordinates are endeavouring to evade his 
orders by merely shifting the corrupt officials from 
one post to another. Happily for the honour of 
the nation they will not be allowed to disgrace 
us as they desire. 


RUKHMABAI’S FUTURE WORK. 


After the long struggle in which she has won a 
certain measure of freedom and secured a separa- 
tion from the husband to whom she was married 
as a child, long before she was able to consent or 





refuse, Rukhmabai has decided to devote her life 
to the service of her sisters in sorrow—the women 
of India—in ministering to their needs and 
relieving their sufferings. Through the generosity 
of Mr. McLaren, M.P., and his wife, she has been 
provided with a home in England and enabled to 
obtain a thorough medical education ; and when 
her course of study is completed and she has 
attained the necessary qualification, she will go 
back to her own people and settle down to work 
among them. She could not possibly have chosen 
a better course for her future life, for she will 
labour among those whose needs are the greatest, 
and for whom she can do more than any foreigner, 
however earnest and sympathetic. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


The reports of the Moravian Missions are 
always unique, not on account of great and 
brilliant triumphs which they record, but for the 
wonderful spirit of unworldly faith which always 
inspires them. Their missionaries give them- 
selves ungrudgingly to the humblest and most 
hopeless work, among the lowest types of 
humanity, the Eskimoes, the Hottentots, and the 
Indians of America; and even when a race is 
dying out and it is clear that their work must 
come to an end, they do not relax their efforts. 
The Aborigines in every part of the globe have 
certainly no truer friends. In the latest report 
we have two touching pictures, one of a 
missionary at his post in the far North, amid cold 
of an intensity such as we cannot conceive, the 
thermometer sometimes registering sixty degrees 
below freezing point, Fahrenheit, working among 
a people whose language as yet he cannot speak, 
and only able to influence them by the example of 
his life; the other of a fellow-worker, far away in 
Central Asia, fourteen days from the nearest 
post, and looking wistfully at the region of Tibet, 
but not allowed, in spite of repeated efforts, to 
cross the frontier, and begin the task on which 
his heart is set. The missionary spirit is not 
dead. 


KAVALA ISLAND MISSION. 


Sad news has come from Captain E. C. Hore 
who is working with such success in the heart of 
Africa, at Kavala Island on Lake Tanganyika. 
He has lost his little son ‘“‘ Jack,” who was the 
light of the English home shining out there like a 
solitary star ina dark and sad world. It is a 
terrible blow for the poor father and mother, far 
away from the friends who are dear to them, who 
grieve with them in their sorrow, and would fain 
comfort them. It is a loss to the Mission too, 
for Captain Hore has often related how the 
natives, who, in their fear of the white man, 
would not come near him, were friendly enough 
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to the little boy, and would talk to him, till by | than half-a-century had been one of the most 
degrees their shyness vanished away, feeling sure | remarkable figures among the teachers of England 
that they had nothing to fear from a man who | could not remain altogether unknown. His was 
came to them and brought his wife and child | a wonderful career. Still fresh from school, he 


with him. 


‘*THE GREAT MISSIONARY SUCCESS.” 


| swept the honours of his University before him. 
After a very short apprenticeship elsewhere, he 
| became headmaster of Shrewsbury, whence he 


Lady Dilke’s confession in the Fortnightly had himself sprung. It was a small and poor 


Review affords a remarkable illustration of the 
power of experience in sweeping away hostility 
and misunderstanding. She went out to India a 
few months ago with 
prejudices against missionaries 
which have been expressed so loudly and boldly 
since Canon Taylor gave the signal for the attack. 
After seeing the workers and what they are doing | 
with her own eyes, she has come back convinced | 
that they are not the meddlesome, intrusive and | 
dangerous people she had taken them for—that | 
their life is one of real self-sacrifice, and that in 

India, at any rate, they are doing a work of the | 
most invaluable kind. Like all keen observers who | 
visit our great Eastern empire, she was deeply and 

painfully impressed by the profound gulf which | 
divides the English administrator from even the | 
most enlightened and refined of the people among , 
whom he dwells: there is no sympathy, no | 
intercourse, no association. The attitude—‘ the | 
hateful attitude,” as she calls it— of superiority is | 
never abandoned ; and the result is that we are 
feared and admired, but never loved. But the 
relation of the missionaries to the natives is 
absolutely different. They do not hold aloof, but, 
separating themselves very largely from the 
society of their own kith and kin, “they have 
gone down to the people, and are showing them 
that we, the rulers, know how to govern them, 
but can also live with and for them.” They are 
binding the two nations together by the strongest 
and most enduring of ties—by the love that is 
mightier than the sword—which may win empire, 
but cannot keep it. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
PROFESSOR KENNEDY. 


Our scholars and _ schoolmasters, however 
eminent, are, as a rule, but little known to the 
world outside. They do their work without 
notice or observation, and only by its results do 
men know that they have lived and laboured. 
Even the genius of an Arnold might have passed 
nearly unrecognised but for the matchless skill and 
devotion of his biographer. It was so with Dr. 
Kennedy too, though perhaps in a less degree 
than with most, for his life had been a long one, 
and his power had had time to tell. As he once 
said, in one of those picturesque phrases which few 
men could venture to use, ‘‘ I was rocked in my 
cradle by the guns of Austerlitz and the clash of 





Trafalgar” ; and one who for considerably more 





‘foundation, but his vigour, energy, and en- 
| thusiasm at once lifted it up from comparative 
obscurity, enabled it to set its older and richer 
her mind full of all the old’ rivals at defiance, and made it for years one of 
and their work | the most famous of English schools, produc- 
jing a long succession of great scholars, and 
| leaving behind a tradition which is still far from 
spent. His prime was spent at the headmaster’s 


esk, his old age in the professor’s chair ; and to 


the last the same fire burned within him. He still 


retained his hatred of slovenly and inaccurate 
work, his scorn of intellectual indolence and 
cowardice, his-passionate admiration for whatever 
was true and noble in the literature of all lands 
and all ages, and he inspired others with his own 
enthusiasm, teaching without method, science, or 
system, but sweeping his hearers along as with a 
deep, strong current which nothing could resist. 
And though not without faults of temper and 
manner, such as long and unquestioned supremacy 
would almost inevitably produce, and at times 
severe and stern, to all who came into close 


‘contact with him he was known as one of the 


tenderest and most affectionate of men. 


MISS S. DAVIES. 


Through an involuntary oversight, we failed last 
month to record the death of Miss Davies, of 
Dublin, so well known for her noble and beautiful 
work among orphan and neglected children, and 
for the ready and generous sympathy and aid 
incessantly given to Christian workers of all kinds. 
Through her grandfather, the Rev. John 
Whitridge, one of the founders of the London 
Missionary Society, she could trace her descent 
from Anne Ascue, the famous martyr who was 
tortured and burnt at the stake under Henry VIII. 
for denying the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Miss Davies was proud of her pedigree, but she 
never forgot that 

Those who on noble ancestry enlarge 

Produce their debt instead of their discharge ; 
and from early youth she devoted her life to the 
service of others, often enduring weakness and 
pain, but in her darkest hours always brave and 
unselfish, thinking of others rather than of herself. 
Several of her books have been widely read, but it 
was through her work at ‘“‘ The Birds’ Nest” in 
Dublin that she was chiefly known; and the 
children who were rescued by her from lives of sin 
and shame, and settled in happy homes in all parts 
of the world, will never cease to bless her name 
and cherish her memory. 
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WMactiven ¢ Cameron's 
—=PENS= 


ARE RECOMMENDED BY 


2347 Newspapers, 


And have been awarded Prize Medals and Diplomas of Honour 
at the Recent 


Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885. ese 
Liverpool Exhibition, 1886. a 
+ Edinburgh Exhibition, 1886. 
a Newcastle Exhibition, 1887. 
Adelaide Exhibition, 1887. 


Macniven & Cameron's Series comprise Pens for every hand. 


“THEY are a Treasure.”— Standard. 
“THEY are made to suit even the most fastidious writer.”—Court Circular. 
“We thank them fOr‘ intrédiicing such luxurious Pens.”—Obsan Times. 
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a FOR A 






SAMPLE BOX 


CONTAINING 


ALL THE KINDS, 


, 6 
RLYING 7 PEN 4 Jae 


A “J” Pen fitted with a simple 
reservoir, and capable of writing over 
100 Words with one dip of Ink. © 
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OFFERING IMITATIONS OF 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS} 
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“They are a. theasure.”— 
y Standard. 


“ Embodies an improve- 
ment ‘ of great value.”— 
Engineer. 


“p 1 
THE OWL PEN. Ladies’ Pen." -Qhaak’ be 


(Turned-down Point.) 


THE FLYING } ; INC SCOTCHM «“ The fastest pen we have 
SCOTCHMAN PEN. Sp s hema ever used.” —Sporisman. 


Nw a P ‘ 
THE HINDOO PEN. inset | We vouch for their ex- 


EDINBURGH cellence.”—Zxaminer. 


(Oblique Point in 3 degrees.) 


THE FLYING EL Me peed ee | 


DUTCHMAN PEN. a” = —Dewsbury Reporter. 


(With simple reservoir FRROTERY ) 
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PHN SASRNTY EAN ESENESERERNESUSARE OR NES TRENET SERRE REE EEE : 


6d. AND 1s. PER BOX... SOLD BY at STATIONERS! |] 


“MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 


Patentees of Pens and Penholders, 
Waverley Works, Blair Street, 


EDINBURGH. 
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Directors. 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
. OMAS ALLEN, Esq. RALPH LUDLOW LOoPEs, Esq. 
be Rt. Hon. Sir WM. HART Dyke, Bart., M.P. | HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
ibeRt. Hon. Sir). FERGusson, Bt., M.P.,G.C.S.I. | C. A. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
he Hon. Tuomas F. FREMANTLE. HENRY Rosk, Esq. 
. Colonel. The Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.LA. 
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NNUAL PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR AN INSURANCE OF £100. 


(With Participation in Profits.) 


Ag Payable at Death. Payable at Death or on attaining 
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next 
Birthday. a ro Annual | 15 Annual | 20 Annual | 


Whole of Life.| Payments. | Payments. | Payments. | 
£sa|h2a.|\£54.\£ s. 
i 5 11 4 110|3 6 
5 5 17 4 5 3 9 
10 6 4 4 10 3 14 
17 6 12 4 16 3 19 
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Report for the Quinquennium ending 31st December, 1887:— 
ASSURANCE FUND... ~-...”~=Cw. ~S—ss «3S 2,703,807 
NET LIABILITY UNDER ASSURANCES .. £2,535,642 
RS) 855g OL BRE era £168,165 


SPECIMEN OF BONUSES ON POLICIES 


Lffected at Age 30 for £1,000, on which 5 Annual Premiums, amounting 
to £126. 13s. 4d., have been paid:— 





Year of 


‘ Reversionary 
Valuation. 


Cash Bonus. Percentage. esa 


Percentage. 








Peay Sar Peer Ser 3 
1877 24 0 19 per cent. 7110 0 56 per cent. 


1882 28 10 ee 83 10 o eee 
1887 30 0 24 ==,, 8810 0 yaa 
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THE ASSURANCE FUND (excluding £19,173 reserved for Annuities) on the 
gist December, 1888, invested upon first-class securities, and yielding nearly 44 per cent. 
interest, is now upwards of 36 per cent. of the total liabilities of the Company, and 14 
times the amount of the Annual Premiums payable. 

The corresponding ratios in 


1877 were 32 per cent. and \\ times the Annual Premiums, and in 
1882 were 36 per cent. and \3 times the Annual Premiums. 





During the past 41 years the Company has paid in Claims £8,938,310 


And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to £1,212,458 





INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years 
old and upwards which become Claims between any two 
Valuations, the amount distributed in this way during the last 
Quinquennium being £13,500. 
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79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


INDIGESTION. 


BEE A EEE 


ST NDIGESTION i is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
mach to convert what we eat and drink 
‘0 to healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ent of the whole system. It is caused by 
yerything which weakens the system in 
reneral, or the stomach in particular. From 
'proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
ie are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
ve could always keep the stomach right we 
puld only die by old age or accident. 


‘It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
he symptoms of this first invader upon the 
pnstitution, as in a hundred cases of /ndi- 
ion there will probably be something 
culiar to each ; but, be they what they 
ay, they are all occasioned by the food 
ecoming a burden rather than a support 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
fedicine most wanted is that which will 
ord speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
gestive organs, and give energy to the 
érvous and muscular systems. Nothing 
h more’ speedily, or with more certainty, 
so desirable an object than /Vorton’s 
momile Pills. Experience has afforded 
most ample proof that they possess 
i the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 
gl which the herb has been esteemed ; 
ad, as they are taken into the stomach 
encumbered by any diluting or indi- 
sstible substance, in the same degree has 
sir benefit been more immediate and 
tided. Mild in their operation and 
ant in their effect, they may be taken 
any age, and under any circumstances, 
ithout danger or inconvenience. A person 
posed to cold and wet a whole day or 
tht could not possibly receive any injury 
im taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
uld eftectually preventacold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
en nature, under certain changes, wants 
stance and support, will find them in- 
iable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
fired. To youth they will afford the 


requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in aday,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After along acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINES. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems, 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, noharm need be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 
that the figst process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibresand small substances 
of meat and vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasure and with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 


JORTON S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


FFECTUAL AlD in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


ORIFLER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
Sold Everywhere, Price 184d., 2/9, and 11/. 
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= Large Bonuses 
_| Unsurpassed Security. 
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INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


£2,539,609 £2,971,852 


90,REGENT STREET.W. 
&14,CORNHILL,E.C.LONDON. | 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 
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Financial Position. 











Assurance Fund... ..  ... ~~... $2,365,270 
Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 

at December 31st, 1887 ata wah ee -. 1,914,147 

Surplus .. .. .- £451,123 





Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 


Profits in 1893 hae ... £225,501 12 2 
Shareholders’ Portion... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to ——— £451,123 44 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 
ceeding £342,038.) 


Absolute Security. | 


The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 34 per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 











Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £,8,459,173 

















Equitable Division of Profits. 


Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— | 
1. Added to the Sum Assured. 


2. Surrendered for Cash Value. 











3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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Comparative Statement 


As to Policies of Assurance in Nine Offices. 





Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, £14,176. 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors whu received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the “‘ PRovipenT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 














Pike B TOTAL 
Sum mount onuses Am t 
OFFICE. Assured. | bemiums — the Received b 
Paid. Z the Assure 

4 4 - & & Ss. a. 

The Provident Life Office...| 5,000 | 10,242/9,176 6 0 14476 60 

3,000 5,463 | 2,637 x 7] 5,637 x 7 

3,000 5,673 | 55815 7] 355815 7 

5,000 13,827 | 7,125 0 o| 32,125 0 oO 

5,000 | 12,810 | 3,589 0 10] 8,589 0 10 

5,000 | 13,951 | 8,489 3 4] 13,489 3 4 

3,000 7:434 | 794 41%] 3,794 4 12 

5,000 | 16,520 | 3,366 o 4] 8,366 o 4 

5,000 13,230 | 2,136 7 10 7,136 7 10 




















The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 
6of per cent. to as low as 9? per cent. upon the Premiums received ; whereas, in the 
case of the ‘* PROVIDENT,” the Bonus was actually as high as 894 per cent. upon 
Premiums received. 

This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System | 
as adopted by the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” as well as 2 proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 
the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 





Half-Credit System. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. in 
Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 
Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 


(Explanatory leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 





Liberal Conditions. 


The ‘“‘ PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, all legitimate advantages the 
system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and which most commend themselves 
to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 
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THOMAS BARNEY, Esq. 
SEYMOUR A. BEAUMONT, Esq., Man. Dir. 
WILLIAM S. BEAUMONT, Esq. 
ROLAND YORKE BEVAN, Esq. 
Lt.-Gen. HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B. 
CHARLES F. CUNDY, Esq. 

EDWARD JOHN FOSTER, Esq. 

JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. 





Trustees and Directors. 


WILLIAM COPLAND JUDD, Esa. 
Maj. DUDLEY DUCKWORTH KING, 
ADMIRAL Sir GEO. ST. VINCENT 
DUCKWORTH KING, Br., K.C.B, 
THE RIGHT Hon. LorD KINNAIRD. 
MaAJ.-GEN. RODERICK MACKENZIE, 
WILLIAM PHILIP SNELL, Esq. 
WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER, Esa. 





Actuary and Secretary. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Eso. 
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Advantages. 

Absolute Security. 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 

Large Bonuses. 

(This offers the advantage of a Low Premium 


Half-Credit System. during the Early Years of Life.) 


Liberal Conditions. 
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50, REGENT ST., W., & 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. |} 

















PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON. 
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Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d | 48-page Catalogue. 
i a 


Epeeter'sd, extra. M. SaxfuAwason. Chemists, CHELTENHAM.} 





‘Tue GREATEST — 


Ee LIFE is a perfect state of health. To secure this undeniable boon, 
r vad TEPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, so highly extolled and con- 
stantly recommended by eminent medical gentlemen. It strikes at the 
’ ROOT OF DISEASE, improving Digestion by clearing away obstructions 
and impurities from the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, and at the 
> game time renovating the Blood, eradicating poisonous and feverish 
humours, cooling and oxygenatingit. Itrenders life a joy, instead of a weari- 
ness, imparting vigour and freshness to the bodily and mental faculties. 
In FEVERISH COLDS and all FEVERISH SYMPTOMS it is pre- 
eminently useful. Taken on going to bed it removes the stuffy sensation 
‘in the nose, and promotes calm and peaceful sleep. Dr. Tewley writes :— 
#1 found it act as a specific in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever.” It is 
an invaluable domestic medicine. 
NO OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED for 15 years. Mr. YouNG 
| writes, October, 1886 :—“ For something like 15 years I have constantly 
taken your Pyretic Saline; that is to say, every morning. During the 
whole of that time I have never taken any other Medicine, nor have I 
hada doctor.” Of all Medicine Vendors, and of 
HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Lim.), 
94, OLD BROAD STREET, AND 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


BAILEY’S ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS, Accurately fitted, upon 
which the utility of tnese articles en- 
firely depends. From 5s.; Knee Caps, 


BAILEY’S PATENT AB- 
DOMINAL BELTS, Greatest improve- | 

ament ever effected, Lancet.—" Cannot 
shift or ruck up.” Self-adjusting. 
Prices, 45s., 358., 25s., and 18s, 

BAILEY’S TRUSSES. 
Every known Sancries tion manufactured 
on the premises. e lightest extant. 

BAILEY’S IMPROVED 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES.—In- 
valuable for growing, children, Prices, 
73. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 

BAILEY’ s AIR & WATER 
BEDS. On Sale or Hire. Crutches, 
Enema Apparatus, and articles ae 
rally for the use of Invalids, Ca‘ 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
: 38, OXFORD STREET, w. 











“i LAMPLOUCH'S 
PYRETIC 
SALINE 





* 10°), Discount for Cash. 


"2% 9/6 EE, 


With the Option of Purchase. 


CAUTION.—TO AYOID 
DECEPTION, buy no Machine 
unless the Company’s Trade 
Name “SINGER” is 
printed upon the arm. 


THE SINGER MANU- 


FACTURING COMPANY, 
39, FOSTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C., 
and 443 Branches 
throughout 
Great Britain 
and 
Ireland. 





(,oddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Loge -MERCURIAL. 


Universally ir eT to be t BEST and ope sg ARTICLE for 
ING SILVER. ELECTRO-PLATE, &. 


“Tatty “ae = 6d., and 4s. 6d., at Chemists, serectorl &e. 


Borwicks 
Baking 
Powder 











SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very large assortment 
of BOYS & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
will also be pleased to send, upon applica- 
tion, PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the 
wearof Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies together 
with their New ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 

Messrs. SAMUEL BROT 8” ‘ Wear- 
Resisting” Fabrics (Reg.) are pe 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEA 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, dc., 


RN Hagalntion indigo. 68 & 67, Ludgate Bill, LONDON, E.0. 
dyed serge, fast colour. 


at 





“ BY thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion ~ 

and nutrition, and by careful application of the fine properties of well-selected | 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage _ 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles _ 


BPPG’S ( ax: ) COCOA 


of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until ‘strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


Pn pare ony ree Fee For “Washing Up” Hudson'g* q 
‘owder, in an is as Good for Plates, % 
}-/b. Packets.—Makes a Foaming Dishes, .Knives, Forks, os as # 
SOFTENS 3 WATERS LEAVES NO SMELL 


HUDSON'S shifts all obstinate Dirt. HUDSON'S removes accumulations of Grease, 





USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions, 


~ ALLEN & HANBURY's| Veedham’s 


Infants Pood | 4 olshing 
A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the <P> pain pP Aas te. 


digestive organs of Infants and Young The reputation of nearly. 2 century as the most 


reliab! 
cleaning and brilliantly polishi: S$, COPPER, TIN, BRITA eri ate 


Children, supplying all that is required for|i-sie Rn ssc cman asst Seormane OL od 
the formation of firm flesh and bone. Soie Manufacturers, J» PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


“NONE, SO GOOD.” 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


Has a World-wide Reputation. 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR 


UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., PRINTERS, LONDON. 


It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling 

















